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Sereen Celebr 


ities Fight to Improve 


Conditions of Extras 


Chicago, Ill. 





Merrill Flies 





Atlantic Twice 
In Five Days 


fell, gone and done it 
n. Modest Dick Merrill, with 
and efficient copilot Jack 
took off from Floyd Ben- 
field May 9, to accomplish the 
commercial round-trip flight 
Atlantic and the fastest 
ever completed 
ocean. The flyers vis- 

L ondon to obtain still photo- 

s of the coronation, one of 

est displays of pictures ever 
lished in the American press. 
Flying the Atlantic—on Schedule 


he’s 


yal 


+] 
tne 


Vay journey 


aviation leaders will agree 
his is one of the most out- 
ng pioneering flights ever 

. It is the se "ee two-way | 
sing for Me This flig} 
varalleled ‘a a it amoun* 

anning an ocean, getting} 


ger getting back as planned. 
not just another oceanic flight 


lemonstrates to the world| 
American pilots and equip-| 
are keeping pace with world 
lopments. It should also b: | 
luable lesson to Congress and | 


<s who are watching over our | 
na] defense problems. Rea-| 
oceans are now much small- | 


used to be. | 

ywever, the thing which en- | 

ears Merrill and his brave copilot | 
men who actually fly is the | 
hat in his account of the trip | 


an they 


id not set himself up as * 
“TI,” but instead hung his| 
head, saying: “It’s just aj 


| flight and I’m no hero.” 


ick Merrill is the type of fel- 
don Page 8, Col. 5) 


JESSE JONES 


Advocates 


ICC Control 


the February, 1937, issue of | 
T AIR LINE PILOT we pub-, 
1 “A Tribute to Air Pilot Eu- 

g Schacher,” by Honorable 
J Jones, Chairman, Recon-! 
tion Finance Corporation. 
is what Jesse Jones had t 

t Senate hearings on S. 

S. 1760: 

[ think that everything should 
lone stabilize and make 
dependable the air service. 
nk that applies as well to 
and to certificates of conven- 
nd necessity, and certainly | 

1 phases of safety and sched- 


} 
ea 1 


yntinue ge 





ty) 
2 


to 


seems to me that the air| 
travel should be subject to just as 
trict regulation as, if not stricter 
lation than, any other form of 
sportation—certainly as strict. 

1 go further and say that the 


ernment ought to do every- 
g it can to encourage the de- 
pment of the air service, the 


»vement of flying conditions, 
g instruments, and things of 
kind, even to the point of lib- 
erality with the exchequer, if nec- 


oe Cc. C. Control 

“I SEE NO REASON WHY 
THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
COMMISSION SHOULD NOT| 
HAVE CHARGE OF COMMER- 
IAL AVIATION, INASMUCH} 








s 


IT HAS CHARGE OF ITS | 
( MPETITORS.” 


New York Mayor Speaks for Pilots 





| Force on the Italian Front. 
ihe was attached to day and night 
‘bombing squadrons. 
‘ing services won for him the War 








va i ¥ 
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| 


| 


| 
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oe 
Ose 


pees 








i Robert 
| ble, 


(Acme) 


Senator Harry Truman, of Misscuri (left); Mayor F. H. LaGuardia, of New 
York City (center), and Captain David L. Behncke, president of Air Line Pilots 
Association, at Senate Interstate Commerce sub-committee hearing on Crosser- 
McCarran Air Safety Bill, H. R. 4652 and the companion bill, S. 1760. 


AIR SAFETY SHOULD BE PLACED UNDER I.C.C. 


Honorable Fiorello H H. LaGuar- 
dia has again proved himself an 


invaluable friend to the air line 
|pilots by testifying before the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 


mittee in favor of the Air Safety 
Act of 1937 (H. R. 4652), which 
is being strongly supported by the 
air line pilots. 

The “Stormy Petrei”’ of Amer- 


|ican politics has been quick to rec- 


ognize the practical value and 
great urgency of this legislation. 
He is himself a pilot and during 
the World War served as a War 
Bird, holding the ranks of first 
lieutenant, captain and major. He 
commanded the 8th Centre Avia- 
tion School and American Flying 
There 


His outstand- 


Cross 
the 


and Knight Commander of 
Crown of Italy. 
Has Long Championed Pilots 


| 


LaGuardia has long championed | 


the cause of the air line pilot and 
as his testimony proves he has re- 
markable insight as to what is nec- 
essary to further the best inter- 
ests of American air transporta- 
tion on a constructive and stable 
basis. He re alizes that _air | travel | 


cannot go on and take its rightful 
place in America’s scheme of 
transportation and world aviation 
unless a clearly 
forceable safety law 
which is one of the 
sites to normal development. 

LaGuardia realizes 
maximum air safety is guaranteed 
to the American public, it will fear 


is enacted, 


air travel and justifiably so, just) TIONS OF 
rail! AND THE 


as our forefathers feared 
travel until it was properly regu- | 
lated under the non-political In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 
N. R. A. Code Hearings 
The Mayor’s defense of the 
lots dates a long way back. 
thorities August 31, 1933, 
operating companies, 
of “fair competition” 
to put across the following ridicu- 
|lous maximums and minimums: 
First Pilots— 
35 hours per week, 
$250 per month. 
Copilots— 
40 hours per week, 
$150 per month. 
Corfusion Between Propeller 
and Ticker 


While te testifying _ be fore _ 


defined and en-|and working conditions, 
primary requi- | 


that until | 


when Committee, 
in their code! s 


| S 


| 6511 


the | 


Code authorities LaGuardia, refer- 
ring to the operators’ mad at- 
tempts to tear down pilots’ wages 
made the 
which has be- 
in the piloting pro- 


following remark, 
come a classic 
fession: 

“T AM SURE THERE MUST 
HAVE BEEN SOME CONFUS- 
ION BETWEEN THE REVOLU- 
THE PROPELLER 
RE VOLUTIONS OF 
|; THE STOCK TICKER.’ 

At this time he contended that 
long hours and low wages for pi- 


; | lots would do more than any other 
pi- | 
He! 
| first appeared before the Code au-|the 


one thing to retard air safety. 
While testifying recently before 
Senate Interstate Commerce 
he touched briefly on 
. 2; and reiterated this contention 


attempted | by stating that nothing would tear 


down safety in air transportation 


|so quickly as repealing Section 13 


of the present air mail law, H. R. 
(which provides that pilots 
fly not more than 85 hours in any 
one month), by excluding this pro- 
tection from S. 2 or any other air 
mail law designed to replace the 
present legislation. 

His remarks were ve ry timely in 

(Continued on Page 6, Col. 3) 


MEMBERS SHOULD OBTAIN RECORDS OF HEARINGS 





There has been a great deal of 


, activity in Washington before 
Congressional committees during 
the last several months. The pi- 
lots are supporting the Crosser- 


McCarran air safety bill (S. 
1760) and S. 2 with proper labor 
amendments. The air carriers have 
been very active against the pilots 
in Washington this winter. 
Write for Records 
So that all of our members may 
be fully cognizant of what 
taken place, we urge that you im- 


has | 


On Air Mail Bills 


mediately obtain copies of the fol- 
lowing records which are available 
in Washington: 
House Hearings 

1. Hearings before the House 
Interstate Commerce Committee 
on H. R. 5234 providing for the 
regulation of air transportation in 
interstate and foreign commerce; 
and H. R. 4652 to promote the 


safety of scheduled air transpor- | 


tation. 


(The above hearings may be pro- 
cured by writing to Hon. Clarence 
F. Lea, Chairman, House Inter- 
state Commerce Committee, House 
Office Bldg., Washington, D. C.) 
Senate Hearings 

2. Hearings before the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee 
on S. 2 (companion bill to H. 


5234) and S. 1760 (companion 


| bill to H. R. 4652). 


(The above Senate hearings 
|may be procured by writing to} 
Hon. Burton K. Wheeler, Chair- 


man, Senate Interstate Commerce 


, Whose 
| figure mark. 


| who, 
| gain for themselves, 


j et 


, ford, 


R. | 
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LAGUARDIA MAKES APPEAL FOR CROSSER-MCCARRAN AIR SAFETY ACT 


‘Producers Grant 


“Closed” Shop and 
_ Hike Wage Scales 


| Matieweed Fovesiies Ready 
to Go on Picket Line to 
Help “Little Fellows” 


May 13.—Sweeping 
including the closed 


Hollywood, 
conce ssions, 


| shop, better working conditions 
and substantial pay increases, for 
lower-paid actors and actresses, 
were won here this week by the 
Screen Actors’ Guild, A. F. of L., 
after its members had voted 99 
per cent to go on strike if the 


union’s demands were not granted. 


The guild has approximately 
5,600 members, ranging from 
$3.20-a-day “bit players” and ex- 


tras to internationally-known stars 
salaries hit the five- and six- 


Stars Ready for Picket Duty 

It was the high-salaried stars 
although they had nothing to 
led the strike 


movement. Among those who act- 


| ively participated in the contro- 


versy and were pledged to do pick- 
duty if the strike called 
were: 


were 


Clark Ga- 
Joan Craw- 
Chester Mor- 
Frank Morgan, 


Montgomery, 
Franchot Tone, 
James Cagney, 
Boris Karloff, 


ris, 


| Ralph Morgan, Jean Muir, Carole 
|Lombard, Robert Taylor, Jean 
iHarlow, Louise Ranier, Gary 


| Cooper, Pat O’Brien, William Pow- 


ell, Joan Blondell, Elissa Landi, 
Fred Astaire, Ginger Rogers, Ed- 
die Cantor, Edward Arnold, Jean 
Hersholt, Edward G. Robinson, 
Robert Young, Lyle Talbot, Spen- 
cer Tracy, Francis Lederer, War- 
ren William, Marion Davies, 
Adolphe Menjou, James Dunn, 
Norman Foster, Miriam Hopkins, 
Hugh Herbert, and Lee Tracy. 
These stars, who earn more in 
an hour than “bit players’? make 
in months, were ready to march 
shoulder to shoulder on the picket 


line. The capitulation of the pro- 
ducers, however, made this action 
unnecessary. 
Granted Closed Shop 

The strike, set for Monday, was 
averted Sunday night by an agree- 
‘ment which, in addition to grant- 
ing the closed shop, provides for: 


A $50 weekly minimum for 
stock players; an increase from 
$15 to $25 a day for “bit” play- 


ers; pay and transportation for all 
(Continued on Page 5, Col. 


Rough To Succeed 


Schroeder In Bureau 


Successor to Major R. W. 
Schroeder in the Bureau of Air 
Commerce will be Howard F. 
Rough. Mr. Rough was employed 
by the Department of Commerce 
| from 1928 to 1935, acting as sup- 
‘ervisor in the Detroit area from 


1931 to 1935. He will go into of- 


fice July 1, 1937. 

| 

| Committee, Senate Office Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.) 

| 3. Hearings before the House 


| Post Office and Post 
|mittee on H. R. 47 
vise the present air 
6511. 

} (The 


Roads Com- 
32, a bill to re- 
mail law, H. R. 


above hearings may 
| procured by writing to Hon. James 
M. Mead, Chairman, Post Office 
and Post Roads Committee, House 
Office Bldg., Washington, D. C.) 


be 
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“‘Public safety calls for pilots of high character 
and great skill. The occupation is a hazardous 
one. Therefore, the law should provide for a method 
to fix maximum flying hours; minimum pay and a 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.’ 

—President Roosevelt. 


“TRAINED” BY THE BUREAU 


BY DAVID L. BEHNCKE 
In the pages of the public press we have been follow- 
ing recent happenings in the Bureau of Air Commerce. 
Perhaps we don’t understand the business of politics, but 
hat we have read has left us in a state of bewilderment. 
First, a number of terrible airplane accidents reached a 
tragic climax when the “Sky Chief” crashed near Atlanta, 
Mo., May 6, 1935, killing five people, among them the 
much beloved Senator Bronson Cutting of New Mexico. 
Shocked with sorrow the United States Senate set up a 
committee to investigate. 
At this time the Air Line Pilots Association directed 
attention to the fact that the Department of Commerce 




















regulations were too lax, improperly enforced, and that 
at the time of the crash T. W. A. was flying under a 
waiver issued by Director Eugene Vidal which allowed 


it to exceed the eight in any twenty-four hour time of duty 
limitation for pilots. The pilots also pointed out that the 
gas supply on air liners was insufficient. Pilot Bolton, 
after making a terrific fight to overcome the mistakes of 
ground control and waived regulations, said in his dying 
statement: ‘Il ran out of gas.” 

The Senate Investigating Committee was headed by 
corn Copeland. Much important testimony was given, 

nany recommendations made, but the final report fell 

pre of striking at the heart of the trouble when it failed 
to advocate proper air safety legislation which would 
remove air safety from politics. The Copeland report was 
very derogatory to the Bureau of Air Commerce and 
severely criticized its chief, Eugene Vidal. 

Suddenly Vidal resigned and his two chief 
J. Carroll Cone and Rex Martin, were given extended 
leaves of absence to study aviation in Europe and South | 
America. Professor Fagg, LL. D., then took the helm and | 
R. W. Schroeder 
Director of Air Commerce. But, even before the political 
horizon cleared, Schroeder gave notice of resignation to 
accept a position w ith one of the major air line companies. 
At the present time he is still serving w ith the Department | 
of Commerce. In other words, he is still a government | 
official of the agency regulating his future employer, an | 
agency which is supposed to insure safety to the public. 
He is the same official who during his tour of duty with| 


the Bureau of Air Commerce conducted the field investi- | 


gations which resulted in the high percentages of 
error” reported by this agency. 

The records show that the supervisory positions of the 
Bureau of Air Commerce, ever since its creation under the 
old Air Commerce Act of 1926, have served merely as a 
means to an end, a stepping stone to “bigger and better” 
opportunities. 

William B. McCracken, one of the sponsors of the orig- 
inal air commerce act, resigned thereafter to act as an 
attorney for the air carriers, at reported handsome retain- 
ers. He was followed by Clarence Young, who executed 
his duties competently but resigned under pressure of poli- 
tics and accepted a position with Pan American Airways. 
Young was succeeded by Vidal, who recently left the 
Bureau “under fire’? and according to press reports, “‘re- 
signed an $8,000 a year job to accept a $50,000 a year job.” 

(Continued on Page 5, Column 4) 


‘pilot 


assistants, 


moved up to the position of Assistant | 


THE AIR LINE PILOT 
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WHOLESALE TITLING ON P.C. A.—NORTHROP | 





BAKER SOLVES PILOTS’ 
HOUSING PROBLEMS 


BY PILOT CECIL P. NORTHROP 
Council No. 32—P. C. A. 
Cleveland, O. 
Spring, and 
fancy lightly 
of love.” say the 
te who live in the land of make- 
believe. But there must be some- 
thing wrong for there is very little 


Tis 
man’s 
thoughts 


a young 
turns to 
So 


love to be found in this neck of 
the woods, when the “Annual 
Seniority Plant” begins to poke 
its ugly head above the ground. 
In the first place, like the skunk 
cabbage, it is anything but fra- 
grant. But that is to be expected 
since it much resembles rubber 

It stretches, it bends, its disap- 
pears, only to reappear overnight 
in an entirely different form. 
Furthermore it is raised in the 


dark. It is viewed only by the chos- 
n few. Like the plans of a great 
battleship it is moulded and 


until on some 
launched in all 
blare of trumpets 


in secret, 
it 


“trimmed” 
fateful day 


its glory to 


is 
the 
and the 
not 


jump” quick enough. 


New Division 

me shall 

arth.” This may be but when 
it comes to a seniority list, “the 
ieek,”’ like poor devil with a 
reach in a sailor’s boarding 
inherit only the ‘“pope’ 

and the “neck” of the chick- 
en. Speaking of the pope’s nose 
and the neck, we now have a| 
Southern division. It a swell | 
run, all daylight, and then there 
is a layover of seven hours, 
that the pilot so fortunate to win 
this profitable slice of the pilot’s 
pie, has plenty of time to read 
over the company mail and mem- 
orize the new titles being worn by 
greater and lesser members of the 
official family. Since Jimmy Gott 
has had a lot of experience on non- 
stop runs (took a Boeing to Mex- 


“The k inherit the 


so, 


the 
short 
house, s 


” 
nose 


is 


3o 


ico City—and got there) he has 
been made King of the Cannon 
Ball. It is non-stop, or that is, | 


non-stop for twenty minutes at a 

time. Running all the way from 

Pittsburgh to Charleston, W. Va., 

with only one stop at Parkersburg. 
Titles 

But the tides of destiny roll on. 
‘The Little Giant of the 
| Map—PCA, vies with the corona- 
tion of the English King, in mass- 
ing together titles. We now have 
a crystal gazer, an Aerographer— 
| Lloyd Sykes. A Superintendent in 
| charge of discrepancies—Phil Reid 
(Brother of Doe Reid, Western 
| Division). General Manager in 
Charge of Pilot Pushing—Lupole. 
| Executive Board of Alibis, their 
| responsibility being to see that no 
clearance is given without the 
words “Pilot’s Discretion” plainly | 
printed on bottom. 

Space does not permit the list- 
| ing of all the flowery titles being 
sported by members of this “link | 
in the chain of progress.” We} 
have Assistant to the Pres sident, | 
Assistants to the President’s As-| 
sistant, some watching tail winds, | 
some superintending the opening | 
and closing of hangar doors. But | 
so have other lines. 





and challenge any airline any- 
where to produce a_ bonafide 
“COSMETOLOGIST.” We would 


hardly expect an ignorant bunch 
of hired hands to grasp the mean- 
ing of Cosmetologist, but for your 
information it has nothing to do 
‘with the word “cosmos,” which 





screams of those who did) ‘ 


| him 


|much as _ possible, 


|}of the 


| the pilots. 


We claim, | 


means pertaining to the universe. 
But nevertheless this line has one. 
None other than in the person of 
copilot extraordinary Dick Coul- 
ter. Along with being the one and 
only Cosmetologist employed by} 
any airline, Dick also has the 
unique distinction of being the 
only full fledged “flying stockhold- 
er.” Dick used to own Central 
Airlines. This was before he de-| 
cided to ride to fame and fortune 
with Pe nnsylva ania, and previous to 
the low ebb in his flying career 
when he was promoted to weather 


observer on Pelee Island. This is- 
land is a densely populated is- 
land of about three people in the 


middle of Lake Erie. Dick is also 
an expert TWX operator and will 
go down in company history as the 
man who made the word “illegiti- 
mate’? famous. The only trouble 
Dick has now, so he says, is that 
he doesn’t quite know whether to 
be a stockholder copilot. If I| 
am a_ stockholder, Dick, “T} 
should fire myself; then again 
when I am in the mood feeling like 
a copilot I don’t think much of 
he idea.” We admit it is quite 
a spot to be in. It has been sug- 
gested that he carry two hats with | 
at all times. A high silk hat, 
and an ordinary lowly copilot, or 
working man’s headgear. He could | 
then quickly change from one to| 
the other, and this would keep| 
both himself and anyone he might | 
talking to from getting con-| 
fused. Ask Dick to give you a 
free demonstration of Coulte 
Beauty Pack. He 
bag along with his maps, 
always willing to demonst 
wonder-workin g¢g 
‘“‘Look,”’ says Dick, 
complexion. I owe 
nightly use of this famous cream.” 


or 


says 


=9 


be 


and is 
rate its 

possibilities. 
“at my 


McKee, Supervisor 


First Officer McKee has been 
|appointed Supervisor of the Co- 
| pilots Confusion division. As 


Chief of this section it is his duty 
to keep a continuous flow of var- 
ied and complicated forms run- 
ning into the hands of first offi- 
cers. The idea keep the 
copilots out of cockpit as 
which in turn 
keeps him comfortable and warm 
up in his luxurious office and out 
clutches of some of these 
brave pilots who are used to hav- 


+ 


1s to 


the 


anyway. Always in close coop- | 


eration with Buck Beany—authet! 


of Buck Benny Rides Again, and 
General Coordinator of Cabins, 
Curtains and Copilots, George 
and Benny burn the midnight oil 
trying to find a way to put skirts 
on the copilots and teach them to 
make coffee without getting them- 
selves killed for their pains. There 
is one thing we admire George for 
and that is none can say he is not 
brave. Looking them right in the 
eye he said, “Boys, this is all my 
own idea; Benny did not help 
me.’ 
Carmichael, Chief Pilot 

Bud Baker has returned to the 
fold of the great unwashed, the 
downtrodden, the forgotten men, 
We can now depend 
on his full cooperation in the mat- 
ter of pilots’ problems. (This 
does not infer that previous to his 
abdication as Chief Pilot he had 
anything but the welfare of the 
pilots at heart, nor that we did 
not always enjoy his sincere and 
full cooperation.) When he, like 
King Edward, resigned the throne 
to carry on more pleasant social 
activities, and also to avoid the 








carries it in his | 





} returned to Washi 


| Then 
| filled his gas tanks with water s 
| all three 


S | 
| 


| 


| 


girlish | 
it all to the| 


| 





Aviation | ing God ride in the right hand seat | 


spotlight as much as possible, Bu 
passed the crown to Slim Carmicl 
ael. is the 
loves to get 


Slim boy who alway 
in the 


The first time was a couple 


his name pa 
pers. 
of years ago when he tore a moti 
the ridges an 
ngton in time t 
morning edition 


h 


out at night over 


make the early 


the second time when 


would quit just over t! 
edge of the field. Slim wears th 
medal around his neck, and as | 
says: “When I get into a toug 
spot I just take a couple of qui 
looks at this medal, and the rea 
suring ‘pilot’s discretion on th 


| clearance’ and I know nothing ca 


” 


happen to me. 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 1) 


“Te fiy West, my friend, is a 
flight we all must take for a 
final check.’ 


In Constant Memoriam 


Active 
Accidental 


Anderson, Lloyd—U,. A. L. 
Andert, Paul A. 2 A. L. 
Barron, John M. d 


Bigelow, Ed —U. 
Blom, Edwin W.—U. A. L. 
Bohnet, Frederick L.—tT. W. A. 
Bolton, Harvey F.—T. W 
Bontrager, Cc. wR: A. 8. 
Borchers, Adrian—P. “ A. 
Bowen, a E.—T. W. 
Bowen, Lewis L.—B. = 
Briggs. Francis W.—A. A. 
Broughton, D. E.—U. A. 
Bucher, Charles L.—P. A. A. 
Cohn, Hanley G.—W. A. S. 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Davis, Alfred W U. A 
A. L. 


Davis, Douglas—E. 

De Cesaro, Joseph G.—U. A. L. 
Andrew Jr.—D. A. L. 

A 
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Dixon, 
Fields, Glenn T.—A. 
Fuller, Ray E.—A. A. 
George, Hal—T. W. A 
Grover, R. Boyd—wU. 
Haid, Arthur A.—N,. 
Hallgren, W. A.—A. £ 
Hill, George W.—A. A. 
Holbrook, Clyde M.—A. A. 
Jamieson, W. L.—E. A. L. 
Kelsey, Harold J.—A. A. 
Kinecanon, Ted N.—A. A. 
Komdat, Albert C.—E. A. L. 
Lewis, Harry C.—T. W. A. 
Livermore, Joe—N. Ww. 
Lucas, Al—W. A. S. 

Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, John B.—C. & S. A. 
MeMickle, Harold—P. «' A 
Malick, Forrest E —U. 
Marshall, Gerald V.—A. A. 
Montee, Ralph—T. =. -. 
Montijo, John G.—V. A, T. 
Morgan, Howard R.—T. W. A. 
Mossman, Russell C.—C.&S.A.L. 
Neff, Harold—U. A. L. 


Noe, Earl J.—T. W. A. 
Odell, M. T.—A. A. 

Owens, oe P.—W. A. E. 
Paschal, . &. A. 

Potter, Ee W.—U. A. L. 
Radoll, R. W.—U. A. L. 


Riggs, Russell S.—A. A. 
Robbins, Wm. J. B.—A. A. 


Rousch, Chas. W.—N. W. 
Rust, F. A.—A. A. 
Sandblom, J. V.—C. P. 
Sharpnack, J. W.—U. A. L. 


Sherwood. George C.—W. A. E. 
Tarrant, Harold K.—U. A. L. 
Thompson, —U. A. L. 


Underwood, Sanford L.—A. A. 
Vance, Claire K.—U. A. L. 
Waldron, Joe—A., A. 
Weatherdon, Edwin—A. A. 

w ieselmayer. Otto—P. A. A. 

| Worthen, a A.—W. W. 

| Zeier, Carl F.—C. &s.Aa.L. 


Natural 


Cochrane, Robert M.—U. A. L. 

Fife, John A A.—C. A. 

Hohag, R. J.—N. W. 

McConaughey, Ira M.—A. A. 

Phelps, Henry T.—P. A. A. 

Swanson, Axel—A. A. 
Inactive 


Burford, Dean W. 
Drayton, Chas. M. 
Noyes, Dewey L. 
Orms 

Shelton, ‘Boyd ~, 
Stark, Howard © 
Wheaton, Harold H. 


Waiting List 
Brock, Wm. S. 
Kiser, Daniel 


Unemployed 
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(Continued from Page 2) 

Housing Problem Solved 
Bud by-the-way has solved the 
ilot’s problem in the matter of 
yusing. He now lives in what he 
alls Baker’s Bungalow 
other words where some live in 
trailers, one at a time, Bud lives 
) six of them. After selling his 
farm and household goods at auc- 
yn, 


yng with ten thousand sheets of 


ofing steel] he gypped American | 


\irlines out of, he bought himself 
x trailers. He lives in the front 
, his family lives in the second, 
d provisions for a couple of 
vys are carried in the other four. 
and when the schedules are 
anged, Bud now defies anyone 
t> beat him to the best runs. 
Someone always seems to be 
king why “we stay in aviation,” 
d the answer might be that in 
n different ways it has a three 
ng circus licked to a standstill. 
Je have clowns, bareback riders, 
who jump through hoops, 
those who don’t; elephants 
indering around knocking down 
nt poles, and best and most 
rilling of all tight rope walkers. 
Across the high wire they go, with 
money bag to balance them on 
ne side, a ballyhoo artist on the 
ther, and a nice bunch of friend- 
boys shaking the supports un- 
rneath, with the spectators sit- 
ng on the sidelines wishfully hop- 
¢ to see them break their fannies 
the sawdust below. 


os 


5B 
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URRINERS MOVE ON 
TO NASHVILLE 
BY PILOT C. M. HEFNER 
Council No. 35—A. A. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
If it’s news you want, where is 
better place to look for it than 
an air line where things hap- 
fast that it’s hard to re- 
ember where you left your wife 
account you left your last sta- 
tion so hurriedly that you sent 
ur wife on by van and brought 
ir furniture by car. 

Just when we get used to look- 
ng at such mugs as Duke Ledbet- 
ter, Jap Lee and Bill Moore (fur- 
ners from the North Country) 
hey up and move to Nashville. 


so 


Maybe it’s because it was time to| 


buy city tags for your car. But 
other guys like Harold Matheny, 
Walter Pharr, Glen Nye, Railroad 
McInnis and Jim Stroud went with 
em, so there might be a real rea- 
for the move. Since these 

ys made the front page of the 
cal paper when they moved to 
town, it looked as though it would 
evelop into a real problem as to 
how the local Junior Chamber 
would explain their leaving. How- 
er, when the news of their leav- 
ng was listed in the Farm and 
Home Section along with other 
ws such as “How the South Got 
Rid of the Boll Weevil,” it showed 
hat resourcefulness the Cham- 


r has. — as I understand there were 
During the last two weeks when|very queer things happening 


e Warren R, Vine began making 
trips over the line with one Roy L. 
litchell (both listed in Who’s-Who 
as the answer to an operator’s 
ream, both good and bad, as to 
nat a pilot’s crew weight should 


¢), the boys began speculating an} 


what would be the outcome. 
of the boys came up to me 

and said, “I smell a rat.” When 
1 looked around there was no one 
there but me and I was just about 
get my very best indignation 


ean Squabby.” So I said, “Well, 
I’ve flown with Squabby a lot and 
t was never very bad.” Where- 
pon my friend left me in disgust, 
later came around with that 
I-told-you-so”’ smirk on his face 


and 
and 


NE IRISHMA 


Train. | 


and with the profit he made | 
selling his Sears and Roebuck | 
stom built rifles at huge gains, | 








.* 


HERIDAN WRITES FARLEY 


told her to bang away and dish! Ross by name, has returned from| for pay dirt in order to get some- 


her best dirt. 
| went to the field I found the fol- 
lowing in my box, so help me: 


southern route. You should hear 
|the tales—apparently his vacation 


The next time I) his jaunt to the coast, via the| thing on the boys. 


“Pilot Ledbetter reported for| was very pleasant and interesting. | 

. . | 
work yesterday in a darling en-| We were minus our Indian | 
semble of blue chintz. He wore | Guide—Daniel Boone—who went | 


sox with a dashing check, a tie; on his vacation again. 
with a hint of robin’s egg blue! details will have 
which delicately harmonized with| sometime in the future as he re- 
the baby breath on the back of his | turned two days early and has said 
head extending from ear to ear.| little about it. However he did 
By his side marching proudly was| not buy a new car for the trip 
|that sweet-meat Breezy Wynne.| this year—guess there have been 
His hair was slick and shiny, his! too many cancellations and small 


| shoes were shiny ... even his uni- 
|form was shiny. They boarded the | 
‘early morning sleeper for New| 
| York just as all the passengers | 
| were running around the ship get- 
|ting dressed. I see now why the 
| company put locks on the doors to 
ithe cockpit so women passengers 
| can’t get up there and bother the 
boys while they are trying to fly. 
Moore Rates 

| “Most of us girls were awfully 
| disappointed when we found out 
iwe’d have to move to Nashville, 
| but now that Bill Moore is moving 
| too, we’re all anxious to go. You 
| know since he told us about mak- 
ing so much money on the stock 
market most of the girls are tak- 
ing a new interest in him. After 
| all, he’s not married, and what a 
whale of a difference a few cents 
make. .....” 

All of which, you’ve got to ad- 
mit, is a big help to the news de- 
partment. The only thing she 
missed is the story about Sweetie 
Davis planting his garden. He 
didn’t want the chickens to dig 
up the seed, so he tamped the 
ground down on top of them so 
hard that the young sprouts gave 
up and started growing down the 
other way. 

And that stops this blabber too. 
So long; see you next trip. 


NEWLYWEDS FIND 
HOUSE HAUNTED 


BY PILOT W. A. BROOKE 

Council No. 40—A. A. 

Cleveland, O. 
Returned from my vacation last 
| month to find I had been elected 
| scribe of this council. Well, here 
|goes for a brave attempt to dish 
out the scandal as it comes along. 
This Walter Winchell] job is no 
cinch, believe me, and if you read- 
ers don’t believe it, just take your 
rusty pen in hand and try it. 
Haunted House 

Our young and ambitious co- 
| pilot, Wilfred Franklin Lord by 
|name, but always referred to by 
| another, up and married one of 
Albany’s belles. They are located 
jin Cleveland and everything is 
' fine except for the fact that they 
|HAD to move. No, not the old 
worn out reason, “’Tis cheaper to 
j move than pay rent,” but a brand 
|new one. This young groom went 
| out and rented an adorable house 
| for his bride, only to find the darn 
'thing was haunted, or something, 


and had to move—or be scared to 











|around those parts. Now he has 
|an apartment like the rest of us. | 
|“Enna hoe,” congratulations Fred 
‘and lots of luck. 





Some information to any of you 
vacationists who anticipate visit- | 
ing Cleveland. Please wear your) 
uniform when coming out to the} 
field. W. A. Talbot will run and’ 
hide behind the first post at the | 
approach of any stranger, espec- 
ially “G’” men. Our Albany agent | 
had a party of three present Gov- | 
ernment Transportation Orders| 
for tickets to Cleveland the other | 
day. The whole affair looked fishy 
so he gave them the tickets and 
then called headquarters. They 
were P. W. A. requests, no less 








hen the same Warren R. Vine 
was appointed Chief Pilot. And| 
£0 it goes, boys and girls, with the 
ral to this little story: Let} 
ir hair grow, and the world is! 


Stewardess Writes 
a recent trip while trying to 
dig ur news, one of the| 
ttewardesses said, “Oh, I just love | 


* So fT} 


some 


rite about erybody.’ 


(just look at the way our Govern- 
ment is squandering their dough). 
Well, after a little explaining and 
questioning, headquarters called 
Washington and there were a cou- 
ple “G” men at the Cleveland air- 
port to meet Talbot and his three 
passengers. Talbot now fears he 
will be accused of aiding and abet- 
ting. Am afraid he will 
through it though. 

Wei] our “TAILSPIN SAMMY,” 


vei) 


live 


pay checks. 
Cooper and Kruse Reserve Pilots 

The midnight oil has been re- 
ceiving its share of abuse out this 
way lately. The result is, Dave 
Cooper and Gene Kruse, two of 
our up and coming copilots, have 
passed their numerous examina- 
tions and are now on the official 
reserve pilots list. Congratulations 
to you two and hope the perma- 
nent assignments come along soon. 

Well, Dame Rumor came into 
Cleveland the other day, causing 
considerable excitement and dis- 
content. After a few days stay 
she moved in permanently. The 
reason, numerous changes in the 
Cleveland personnel. There are 
several transfers to Newark and 
several to Nashville which will be- 
come effective at the time of our 
schedule change the 25th of this 
month. The same old story in 
somewhat different clothing. Just 
as a group flying together become 
well acquainted, or make a few 
friends, they are transferred. It 
is the same with every large com- 
pany though, transfers are always 
being effected. The difference is 
that other large companies, such as 
the Standard Oil Co., or any other 
oil company or large corporations, 
advise their personnel well in ad- 
vance, enabling them to plan their 
moves conveniently and econom- 
ically, while Aviation Companies 
are so busy developing their pas- 
senger business and the many 
other details that little thought is 
given the comfort of their person- 
nel. Bear with them a while, fel- 
lows; other companies and their 
employees went through the same 
stages when they were developing 
and bending every effort to meet 
and overcome competition. We 
will reach that stage some day, 
then there will be an opportunity 
for us all to settle down, make 
friends and live like other people 
we meet and above all HAVE A 
HOME, which no doubt is the de- 
sire of us all. Here’s hoping these 
transfers turn out O. K. and that 
our officials soon reach the point 
where these changes can be effect- 
ed and the transfers decided upon 
a little ahead of the day for the 
schedule change. 

As this has to go to press, or 
your correspondent receive one of 
those BLACK letters from Head- 
quarters, along with a noticeable 
shortage of news from this sec- 
tion, I remain your Cleveland cor- 
respondent until our next month’s 
flight. 

Incidentally, what is wrong with 
the scribes of other councils—or 
don’t they have any? We are all 
interested in the other sections, so 
why not take a minute off now and 
then and let us in on the news of 
your section? 


ORIGIN OF SITDOWNS 
IS DISCOVERED 


BY PILOT F. J. SCHWAEMMLE 
Council No. 44—D. A. L. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

the latest news from 





Here is 
Council 44. 

These council meetings are real- 
ly getting to be sumphin’. At- 
tended one as a mere interested 
party and before I finished was 
dubbed a Walter Winchell for the 
coming year. Sincerely hope that 
this news letter which is my first 
will be as interesting as the first 
one written by Ingram. Among 
the first instructions that this 
“serip tease writer’ was informed 
to do was that I had to make an 
interesting letter and that I had to 
mention everyone. Now that’s a 
large order but here goes. I have 


had my steam shovel out looking |has,scarcely been in “sunny” 


Further| yoy le 
to wait until | 


| 





Original Sit-downers 

I found out where these sit- 
down strikes got their inception. 
Having recently been on the East- 
ern Division here’s the low down. 
ave Atlanta at 7:15 a. m., 
arrive in Charleston at 9:20 a. m., 
and you don’t leave till 3:25 p. m., 
so for six hours and five minutes 
you just “sit-down.” 

George Cushing is the Kingfish 
of this run. He is one of the most | 
faithful exponents of Isaac Wal- 
ton. When he leaves here you 


imight get the impression that he | 


is going to “Bring ’Em - Back 
Alive.” Such equipment. Guns, 
hunting clothes, rifles, fishing rods 
and all the gadgets that the best | 
sportsmen are using. To date his 
well earned ability a_ sharp- 
shooter and gadgeteer haven’t 
been any help as his trophies are 
nothing to write about. I think | 
that he would lose a few of those 
extra pounds if he had to live on| 
the things that he gets. | 


as 


Epicure Shealy 

George Shealy is an epicure of 
the finer things in the culinary | 
line. Every time you bump into| 
him he is either raving about some 
steak or salad. It seems that the | 
E] Fenix in Dallas has a particular | 
type of salad that just makes} 
George want to get up and go} 
places. Sometimes he even goes | 
over to Ft. Worth for one of the | 
delicious steaks that make Sie-| 
bold’s famous, 

Von Tippen Schier (Dutch to} 
you) is running Shealy a close sec- | 
ond. Seems that I heard several | 
rumors running from one ear to! 
the other. Oh yes, I think there | 
was a golf game and the Dutch| 
blew up. You should take 
Alka-Seltzer. 

Pat McCarthy 
has up and moved again. Seems 
that most of the fellows like to 
keep their wives on the go so that 
when they are not transferred 
from one state to another they 


have to move from one house to} 


another. However I can’t blame 
Pat as he has a nice brand new 
house in Cascade Heights which is 
located about six miles from the 
airport and only two cups of cof- 
fee from Jughead Dolson. Oh 


yes, and a swanky new La Salle is | 


in the garage. 


And speaking of Dolson. Be- 


sides just completing a new house | 


and continuing in his efforts as an 
amateur candid camera man he 
now a seed catalogue man. Dol- 
son looks at the weather clear- 
ances and says “Well, let’s see 
now. I think that I should plant 
my spring string beans,” and 
takes-off towards the garden. 
How’m I doin’. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO 
FITZGERALD & MARTIN 


is 





BY PILOT J. G. INGRAM 
Council No. 31—A. A. 
Glendale, Calif. 

It’s hard to believe that it is al- 
ready the 23rd of April. 
like I just sent in a newsletter a 
few days ago. And I have only had 
to borrow money from the bank 
once since payday. Oh well, as 
long as I am in the mood I guess 
I might as well dish up what dirt 
is at hand and send it on. So far 
Pat Patterson has failed to come 
through with his assistance in writ- 
ing this letter, so don’t blame me 
if it is a bit dull. 

It doesn’t do to give some people 


Seems 


a vacation, seems like. Fitzgerald, ' 


A. B. 165 IJbs., as he is listed in 
the crew register, went on a vaca- 
tion a couple of weeks ago and 
came back with a new automobilkk 
and a new wife. In case anyone 
fails to recognize the party men- 
tioned, a few additional] tips are 
given herewith. ‘Banjo-eyes’, 
“that’s what I always say”. Re- 
member him now? 

Luck to Mr. and Mrs. Fitzgerald 


an | 


(Irish to you) | 


Seriously, we al] wish Fitz and | 


Three 


fornia long enough to find the air- 


| port when it is hazy, when what 


does he do but invest in some of 
our well known real estate and 
start building a house. At that, he 
isn’t so dumb. You pretty nearly 
have to own a home out here un- 
less you want to live in a tent or 
move every three months. I tried 
moving around until moving ex- 
penses got higher than rent, then I 
just gave up and built a shack of 
my own. 

Don’t seem to be able to dig up 
any dirt that is fit to print about 
most of the boys. Buster Coln has 
a new car, but then he has a new 
car so often that it isn’t news any 
more. 

On Schedule 


Congratulations are in order for 


|Johnny Martin and his wife, 
Donna. At 1:27 P. M. Pacific 
Standard Time, Miss Roxy Lee 
| Martin arrived at the Burbank 
hospital. Weight 5 pounds, 12 


ounces. The timing was perfect. 
Johnny arrived at the airport at 
the exact instant the baby was 


born, so that Donna had to do all 
the work. Johnny didn’t even have 
to pace up and down the corridor 
of the hospital. Here’s hoping 
Donna makes him do all the walk- 
ing of the floor with Roxy Lee. 

Fatherhood affects people in 
strange ways, as witness the fol- 
lowing which was given to me by 
Johnny Martin: 


““°’Twas September 31st in the wee 
hours of morn 

When out of our beds we were 
rudely torn 

To ferry a ship to the desert sticks 

To that great metropolis, the town 
of Phoenix. 

| Johnny Martin had poured on the 

coal 

| And had only traveled a third of 

his goal 

| When parts started flying all over 

| the port 

Pieces of stee] of every sort. 

Now while the mechanics tried to 
figure that oily mess 

| Bowe and I hurried to the rescue 

| without any rest. 

| Now when we landed it was the 
crack of dawn 

And we jumped out to see what 

| was wrong. 

| There stood Johnny with a barrel 

in his hand 

| What had happened he could not 

| understand, 

| He had a silly grin upon his map 

| And just then my brain did snap. 

The reason why that motor lost its 
race 

Was probably a scowl from the 
Martin face.” 











What is it? You guess. Johnny 
called it poetry. I don’t know what 
| he called it, but it was perpetrated 
| (no other word will do) by S. H. 
| McCawley, as everyone has prob- 
| ably guessed by this time. 
| Don’t cancel] your subscriptions, 
dear readers. Next month maybe 
| the newsletter will be fit to read. 
| McCawley has promised us another 

poetic gem, in collaboration with 
| Joe Glass. 

| 
'SHERIDAN WRITES 

| LETTER TO FARLEY 








BY PILOT H. W. SHERIDAN 
Council No. 39—A. A. 
Chicago, III. 

| Dear Pilots and Friend: 

A new month has rolled by, as 
\they have such a damnable habit 
|of doing, and I have to take a bath 
and write another news letter. 

It’s amazing how trails cross in 
this world. Dorothy Thompson in 
her column, “On the Record,” 
wrote about air line pilots, and 
now her husband, Sinclair Lewis, 
indirectly refers to our great Ad- 
mitter, none. other than Swanee, 
the chap that they named _ the 
river for because it flows on and 


on 





| Walter Winchell in “On Broad- 
lway” offers: —Jjust about as per- 
(Continued on Page 8, Col. 








Congratulations to Co pilot 


Hazlett (Braniff), just married. 


the former Miss Mareno lots of | 
luck and happiness together. 

Ed Bowe, the big man from th: 
South, went native in a hurry. He 
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They are indicated by tl 
letters “f f f f” in Lead III of 
figure 2, and the reader will d 
| cover similar waves in oye II ar 


cles. 














11.) In figure 1, which is from 
;normal heart, there a regul 
|and orderly succession of auri 
ilar and ventricular waves or co 
plexes which are separated b 
| pre actically constant time interv 
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|in every cycle of ‘the heart beat 
I } Auricular Fibrillation 
In auricular fibrillation the o1 


° . . | 
is rushed to the operating room for 















































































































The contraction of any — placed in tn doctor’s a ybile events in Lead I do not represent exploratory incision of the abdo- | law waves bombard the A-V co 
is accompanied by electrical for transpor on to the patient’s  imultaneous events in other leads., men. Contrariwise, coronary oc- omer ose Pcodage oo 
changes. The heart is a * hollow home. The P-wave represents the elec-| clusion may occasionally occur — Some of the waves g 
muscular pump. A contraction or More recently some makers have ¢yi0) disturbance which originates| without pain. Spontaneous pneu-|through; some arrive when t 
pumping stroke the heart is ac-' produ SEPOCAFUIORS ADs the S-A Node and which spreads} mothorax, pulmonary embolism | bundle is too fatigued ras Freepers 
companied by an extremely rapid which pees ort throughout the walls of the au-|and pulmonary infection or clot | them. The result is that the wa 
snd compl: a series of electrical’ radio am instead of t : cl] rr }may produce clinical symptoms re- get through at absolt tely irregular] 
changes quartz nt Ex t All the other waves (Q, sembling coronary occlusion in| and iy prea e —— Pp 

For many years physiologists | records ned from bo ire due to the progress of »}many respects. The electrocardio- | ducing in turn absolut ly Irregu 

sight to design an instrument s ol trica d turbance from ‘aph will unfailingly give the sign | and unpredictable ventricular 

ficiently sensitive and sufficient- Sinatriesl pn Which \-V Nod nto and through the coronary occlusion is present, agen (labeled A glance 
} juick in response to record Accompany Heart Beat tric 1 it never gi the sign if | the apacng ot 48 ; 
fully the s ‘ond electri- In order to understand t 1s The group ine ted by Q R Sj; coronary occlusion is absent. While | plexes, or a few 
i of t rt in action.| of ¢ electrocardiograph in t rure I is large V-sh a d de- | lectrocardiograph cannot] with calipers are 

ney that such an instrument) study of cardiac pathology, it is)| flection. It reflects the integrity of peptic ulcer, or} an envelope, wil : 

suld enable them to unlock many necessary to give a very brief de-/the A-V conduction bundle a cumaeier oer | | endnedi-eekacere’ta-niaiualeiis 
valuable secrets of the mechanism | scription of t electrical nges| bran s. Normally the duration i pOtent's pal end Ge) SPee th She LEMSICM NE FESPON 

f any t t be of Q RS will be found to be from! his f t can absolutely and | If th eee we 

87 Waller) q f t rdiograp lo not! 0 04 to 0.08 sec ond. When this in-} unf y diagnose coronary oe-| tinue gash ates mh ventric 
al changes detect heart murmurs or measu terva 0.1 second more there | clusion. It thus of the utmost] rate would very likely ac el ! 
( yrded. it i defect v ntraventricular con-| value in emergencies such as those to 120 or 130 or more per mint 

i made bi ee | nentioned whenever there is any Frequently the ventricles would 

ine ind any two | luration of the Q-T inter-| Guestion of an occlusion, peerapenner Pee nr os, Poel Ww 

body surfa ccurate measurement of The electrocardiographic ude ag earache Man = ee pti 

A t betv g »f ventricular systol : or 9) rt ok the commietel Pg egiin m zs ney ae the h 

t best instru- l \ the ventricular 3 : me Fa ts R 4 would t seriously impaired, | 

ion. It is a neces ling to congestive heart failure 

time was te p linute, but is usually | it is not the whole - a tee 5 * 

t capillary electrometer, and this sbout 0.4 ond . : aes raat Bec a matter of fact the pats 

‘ oo sluggish to follow satisfac- No two persons will give identi- | rt usual lly _— reg ‘ge —— ae = 

torily the gue sons - — | record A person’s electro-| gives an EARS il electrocardio- nan aks anak to “¥ 
of heart. A record could be rdiogram is so distinctive that it] oypanhie pra + 5 e clear- a met fe 

obtained, but it was distorted and could Zs ve, like his finger pri hit cea ton ae sre a| Demehelal effect pel ogee k 

of no clinical value because th for identification. But all if w heart diseases which not | coganr Sek ae uae red aapes 

ords represented vague oscilla- urts will ¢ records which cot I vccompanying changes | J his th oe t tine: . 

mis from the heart merged with i re ‘tain accent d_ at ster : riey “aa a ce —— the — es to rene ute 

saline gloria vs eg "be dato ere sig? se ries ee irregular ut comfortable 1 

oe we : k cases, obviously thei around 85 per minute and to m 
She eee eat -s Ales . Wscsos-crgias “| ‘am would show nO/tain adequate circulation e\ 

wd page oe ae thar il electrocardiogram | normali ty Occasionally a pa- | ¢h r : “t al j is ns ha vit , 

Binthoven. of Leyden, (pyogenes Pele ipl 1008 | oosctan, ae the actual irregularity p 

W perfected his marvelously , ‘ binears - vain 7 » greets “ MO seen es i | sisted. F : , 
irate string valvanometer 7 rlectro ne aE 1as rere, 1 normal electrocardiographic rec- | This one illustration of an e 
BE ! ry part of a complete] ord. In that fatal disease known 4s | trocardiogram showing one of 

ad String Galvanometer irt examination With its use,|] subacute bacterial endocarditis the | numerous possible types of arr 

This instrument, des¢ ri d in it liseased conditions can be recog- ctrocardiogram may be normal,}thmia is included in the » hope t 

iplest terms, consists of a fit , d 1 were entirely beyond| but the other signs and symptoms] jt will enable the r ¥ to hav 
filament of platinum or quartz t knowledge of the most ex-]of the disease are distinctive. | fairly clear concept of the man 
vith a thin coat er, called Dp wed physicians a ge neration | Figure 2 lin which an electrocardiogran 

= 5 which 1s suapenene in a0) | 2 is included for the pur- | studied and interpreted. 
t held of a specially designed The lectrocardiographic meth-| | showing a set of records | Not Complete Heart Examinat 
ctromagnet. The poles of the 1d has b of great value in re-| fom a case of auricular fibrilla-| The electrocardiographie stu 
filament can be connected by suit search It has enabled research) tion. (Leads BA Il, and Ill arelis 1 necessary part ) 
vag ctrodes to a pa vorkers to unravel the tangled shown. The ¢ t lead was record-! plete heart examinati 
tient et anges from the threads of ynjecture concerning} oq, but is not shown in the figure | docs not in itself con 
patient’s heart are led through the t nature of the cardiac arrhyth-| pecayse it is not needed for the | plete heart examin 
filament, which moves instantly nias such as sinus pauses, prema- | purposes of this discussion). igive information wh 

nd quan tatively ee Se tur ‘uricular beats, paroxysmal '- In this form of cardiac arrhyth- tained in no other y, 
every electrical change coming uricular tachyeardia, auricular ia, irritated or diseased areas in| some cases other methods of 
from the hear The shadow cast itter, auricular fibrillation, beats | the wall of the auricles give rise| amination give infor tion w 
by the moving string is thrown by : : rising from abnormal areas nea » numerous ill-timed ‘outlaw’ | the electrocardiograph cannot ¢ 
t projecting microscope upon al ¥ 4 “ wave QF « tation | thy A V Node, premature ventricu- | jnyjulses. The normal pace-making Its successful use depends u 
moving ribbon of photographic | "2 ine 5 all p rts of th ventricular | jar beats, paroxysmal ventricular unction of the S-A Node is usurp-| the brains, training, and experi 
film which is loaded in a specially | mus pe me SE A-\ Node and tachycard ind ventricular fibril-| oq by abnormally irritated foci or of the physician who makes 
designed motor-driven camera. A | t 4-V B andl the wav velo lation. In fact many of these terms | smal] diseased areas. which send |interpretes the records. 
time-marking device, consisting of | is slowed. After passing these t ire necessary additions to the vo-| 95ut numerous small and irregular- A Pilot will give immediate 
in electrically driven wheel with | Wave proceeds 1 apidly = d " bulary of heart dis which | ly spaced waves. Referring to any tention to a skipping magneto. 
five spokes, cuts the beam of light; tributed to the v Ses. Sem re required to designate the 2, and con- heart that “fires” ceil 
from the projecting microscope mn suc mann _ both ven rhythmias discovered and made that shoulc be “checked” by a « 
every twenty-fifth of a seco tr ‘| S simu taneously lear by electrocardiographic an- see that in| petent doctor and th locto 
thus imposing vertical time lines ‘Ss OF the 1 cord obtain- | alys (An illustration and de- the regular, | entitled to use all of his “mi 
upon the film while the recording ed electrocardiograp! ire scription of one of these arrhyth- r P-waves has and gauges, so he may know 
is being made. The interval b llustrated in ugure 1. <Arbitrary| mias will be given i of one regu-; nature of the defect in «> exactl 
tween the fine vertical time lines | designations have been BEPOET |g referring to we see. scientific way. 
is 0.04 second. Since the recording | upon throughout the world. 7 lest 1) 1umerous small, irregular waves. If one’s neighbor is 
depends upon photography of light | Waves are called P, Q, R, S, and T. Electrocardiography has thrown, These represent the outlaw waves | later dies from “acute i 
ind shadow it is entirely free from “Leads” rreat light upon the mechanisms urring in the fibrillating auri- (Continued on Pag 5, ( Col. 4 
distortion due to friction which In actual practice, electrocardio- | unde @ the various forms o 
would be inevitable if a pen or grams are made from four con-| heart-block or delayed or blocked 
other tracing device were used. ventional “leads For example, ynduction 

The machine is housed in one or| when the right arm and left arm Coronary Occlusion | J 
two cabinets, with appropriate | a sed for the application of th It s Pardee who first estab- 
switches, controls, and standardi- hidiauihen. the arrangement s shed th fact that during the 

ition devices illed Lead I. When the right early hours after an attack of that 

The film is developed and dried,| arm and the left leg are used it is| dread cardiac disaster known as 
and is then arranged for study by lead I: “When the left asm and coronary oc lusion, (stoppage or 
pasting the strips representing! the left lee are it is lead III. | blocking of one of the life-giving 
Leads I, I, II, and the chest lead,; When one electrode is placed on| coronary arteries of the heart by a 
on a card. The machine is called) the front of the chest over the| narrowing or by a clot), the ven- SNe ns ? 
the electrocardiograph, and the); heart and the other electrode is/tricular complex of the electro- 
record which it makes is called | placed on the back of the chest or diogram assumes a scauitlece and 
electrocardiogram. on the left leg, the arrangement is ghly diagnostic form. This test 

The first electrocardiographic in- | called a chest lead. The electrical| is of the greatest value, for there 
struments of the Einthoven type| patterns will differ somewhat in| are several conditions which may 
were very large because the com. | the different leads. Four leads are| at times become confused with 
ponent parts were mounted on sep-| usually studied in making a diag-j| coronary occlusion. Some of these a 
arate tables. The complete instal- | nosis (In the figures, only one| are acute surgical conditions such! 
lation occupied a_ fairly large | lead is shown to illustrate a normal| as perforated peptic ulcer, acute: 222 = 
room. Obviously such lash alteact| aevend, and only three leads are| pancreatitis, acute intestinal ob-| Sssueee meee ne tpi a Ea 

were too large for any except a|shown in the record from a case | struction, and even acute appendi- | 
few of the. larger hospitals. About | of auricular fibrillation, for the} citis in atypical cases. It some- | 

1910 the first electrocardiographs | reason that the essential character-| times requires every available | 
were installed in American hos-|istics can be sufficiently demon-| diagnostic method to arrive at the| = 
pitals. Through improvements in| strated in this manner.) It should| correct diagnosis. Acute surgical 
design the instruments now avail-|be understood that Lead I is re-| conditions may be mistaken for 


able occupy relatively little space. | corded first, 
It has become possible for physi-|has been recorded, 
cians to have electrocardiographic | made, and so on. 
machines in their offices. Some 


Lead II 


is 


the three leads shown in figure 2 


models are portable and can be'do not represent three simultan-' 


and that after Lead I| 


For this reason | 
| 


coronary occlusion 
in operating may occur. 
tack of coronary 


|}accompanied by such 


and fatal delay 
Or an at-| 
occlusion may be 
severe 
dominal symptoms that the patient 
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! WING-TIP STALLING 


(Air Commerce Bulletin) 








BY F. R. SHANLEY 

Manufacturing Inspection Service 
In view of the increasing use of 
ig taper in modern airplanes it 
years desirable to sum up what 
ow known about the phenome- 
of wing-tip stalling. The prin- 
involved are illustrated dia- 

i1mmatically in figure 1. 
Figure 1 (a) shows that the in- 
sity of wing lift (denoted by 
coefficient Cy, decreases toward 
tip. This is a well-known char- 


pies 


teristic of rectangular airfoils 
licted by theory and verified 
tests. The dotted line indicates 
value of Cy, at which stalling 


begin (that is, where the lift 
iddenly decreases). This Cy, max 
lue may not be exactly constant 
r the span, but the figure shows 
irly that it will first be reached 
r the fuselage. Thus when the 
plane is pulled up to stalling 
i the lift begins to break down 





to the fuselage. Depending 

the type of airfoil and fuselage 

ting the pilot will get a warn- 

x that the stall is at hand be- 

ise of the irregular (burbling) 

If the airfoil section has 

ipt stalling tendencies the stall 

spread more or less rapidly 

r the whole wing, but in any 

it will occur near the fuselage 

It is therefore desirable to 

1 “slow-stalling” airfoil; that 
one with a_ relatively 

ped” lift curve, even though 


ipparently involve reduc- 


in ¢ 


CL 














Sa 


(a) 


In the case of a tapered wit 
rely differ: conditions are 
nd, shown figure 1 (b). 
the taper is quite sharp (1 to 3 


e 
1 


o 
= 


nt 


as in 


nore) the lift coefficient tends 
ncrease toward the tip. The 
rper the taper, the more intense 


1ear the tip becomes. As- 
ing that the Cy, max is constant 
r the span (which is approxi- 
tely true) the stall will occur 
where the solid line in figure 
(b) begins to touch the dotted 
For the highly tapered air- 
this occurs near the tip, unless 
e special means are used to 
vent it. 
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: -onditions 


The essential difference in 
ling of tapered and rectangular 
indicated by the area 
en the solid and dotted lines 
1. In case (a) there is a 


foils is 
twe 
figure 





the } 


itively large area near the tip, | 


means that after the 
of the wing has stalled the 
ons can be operated with ef- 


h even 


tiveness. In case (b) the stall 
ially occurs over the aileron 
tion first. Any attempt to use 


iileron when the entire wing is 


1 high angle of attack will | 
‘efore tend to make matters 


Considering actual flight « 
are somewhat as 
ws: For the rectangular wing, 
re 1 (a), as the airspeed is de- 
ised the Cy rises all over 
wing, finally reaching the 
il Cr, max near the root of the 


-ases, 


® 
| 


g. At this point burbling be- 
g and causes the airplane to 
<e or roll. Usually one side 
irbles or stalls more than the 


r, which causes the airplane to 


cal value at a point near the tip. 
The loss of lift at this point on 
the span is a serious matter, as it 
greatly disturbs the lateral balance 
because of the distance from the 
center of gravity. As a_ result 
the wing drops violently, thereby 
causing an increased angle of at- 
tack which makes the stall spread 
immediately over the whole wing. 
Under such conditions we have the 
beginning of a spin or spiral dive. 
The important point in this case is 
that using ailerons to lift the drop- 
ping wing usually makes matters 
worse, as the stall occurs right at 
the aileron. The pilot is therefore 
helpless until he can reduce the 
angle of attack of the whole air- 
plane by diving. This means a con- 
siderable loss of altitude, which is 
the most dangerous feature of this 
type of stalling. In addition, a spin 
will result unless the airplane is in- 
herently stable spinning. 
The question of recovery from a 
spin is an entirely different matter 
which, though extremely import- 
ant, does not apply at all when the | 
spin starts near the ground. In 
view of this fact it is obvious that 
the emphasis should be placed on 
the tendency of the airplane to 
spin. This is determined largely by 
the factors previously noted, the 
most important being highly taper- 
ed wings and abrupt-stalling air- | 
foil sections. 


against 


Effect of Acceleration on 
Stalling Speed 


A word of warning should be 





(b) 


Ficurs 1.—Lift distribution on airplane wing 


given here for the benefit of pilots. 
Recent information received by the 
Manufacturing Inspection Service 
has disclosed several cases in which 
spins started from tightly banked 
turns. The cases ranged from a 
small glider to a large military air- 
plane. The reason for this is clear, 
but the facts are apparently not 
understood by all pilots. The nor- 
mal stalling speed refers only to 
unaccelerated flight. When the 
wings are called on to support 
more than the gross weight of the 
airplane, as in a banked turn or 
pull-out from a dive, the stalling 
speed is increased exactly as if the 
gross weight had been increased by 
the same amount. Obviously the 
pilot would expect a higher nor- 
mal stalling speed if gross 
weight were doubled. Theoretically 
this would raise the stalling speed 
about 43 per cent; for instance, 
from 65 m. p. h. to 92 p. hi. 
This same effect would be accom- 
plished by a 60° bank. The “effec- 
tive’ weight and stalling speed go 
up very rapidly as the angle of 


tne 


m. 


bank increases, as indicated by 
figure 2. 


This indicates that if there are 
any unusual stalling characteristics 
they are likely to cause trouble in 


|}turns or other accelerated condi- 





ll off” on one wing. This can 
stopped by wing ailerons, un- | 
; the stall has been allowed to | 
gress too far. If tke airplane} 
sufficient stability against spin- 
g it will automatically recover 


has 


ne 


ga spin. 

In the case of the tapered wing, 
is the airspeed is decreased the Cx | 
rises and finally reaches the criti- 





| tions. 
| the ground are a potential source 
»m this condition, thus prevent- | of trouble, as loss of lateral con- 
| trol in such cases would be disas- 
| trous. 


| 


STALL AT 65 M.P.H 


For this reason turns near 


Effects of Sweepback 
Although no adequate theory | 


| thers 


|such an extent that new types of 


| values 
| usable value in which he should be 
| interested. 


| abrupt drop probably have a rela- 
| tively low usable value, as 


| stalling speed 
j abrupt stalls. 


x 


STALL AT 70 M.P.H 
Figure 2.—Effects of bank on stalling speed. 30Giaa 


has yet been developed for pre- 
dicting the effects of sweepback on | 
lift distribution there is plenty of | 
evidence to show that swangnnets | 
has the same general effect as 
taper. Information on this subject 
is contained in reference 2. Un- 
fortunately quantitative informa- 
tion is not available on this point, 
but it is plain that the usual lift- 
distribution theories do not apply | 
for wings on which the 25 per 
points of the chords make an ef- 
fective angle with the plane of | 
symmetry much different from 90 
Sweepforward actually appears to 
reduce wing tip stalling tendencies, | 
judging from wind-tunnel tests. | 
Fuselage Interference Effects 
It has been indicated that it 
desirable to have the wing 
first near the fuselage, in order to 
give the pilot warning before lat- 





.. iF 
1s | 


the flow around the wing near the 
fuselage is distributed to a degree 
that will cause the stall to occur 
first. Low-wing airplanes 
formerly exhibited this tendency to 


filleting were developed to prevent 
it. The very efficient filleting now 
in use tends to delay the stall near 
the fuselage, thus making it more 
important to consider the effects 
of taper and sweepback. 
Airfoil Characteristics 

As previously noted, the nature | 
of the stall depends to a consider- 
able extent on the type of airfoil | 
section employed. the | 
tends to too | 


Perhaps 
designer place 
much 
of Cr, max, as it is the 
Airfoil sections which 


give a high Cy, max tollowed by an 


it is 
necessary to “stay away” from the | 
in order to avoid | 
It might be better | 
to sacrifice some of the high-lift | 
coefficient characteristics in favor | 
of the flat-topped lift curve, par- | 
ticularly in the case of airplanes | 
which are to be used by relatively | 
xperienced pilots. 
Effects of Flaps 
When flaps are installed inboard | 
of the ailerons, their use will in- | 
crease the lift over that portion of | 
the span. Since the Cy, max also 
increases in about the same pro- | 
portion the conditions are not} 
greatly changed. There is, how- | 
ever, a tendency to raise the stall- | 
ing coefficient just outboard of the 
flap and this gives the aileron a 
certain amount of effectiveness at 
the stall which it would not have ; 
in the unflapped wing. It follows 
that some airplanes are more likely 
to lose lateral control with flaps 
retracted. Another point to con- 
sider is that the stalling speed is 
higher with flaps retracted, making 
sudden flap retraction dangerous 
at low airspeeds. 
Other Effects 
It will be obvious that when ad- 
verse stalling characteristics are 
present any phenomenon affecting 
the air flow over the wing is likely 
to be more serious. For instance, 
icing conditions might result in un- 
expected stalling. Engine nacelles 
also tend to disturb the air flow if 
not carefully designed and faired 
into the wing surfaces. Slipstream 
effects tend to offset nacelle ef- | 
fects, so “power off” conditions 
should be carefuly investigated in 
flight tests. As a general rule, the 


60? 
‘ 
2w 


STALL AT 92™M.P.H 


it 
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air-flow conditions are more criti- 
cal over the upper surface of the 
wing and are therefore most easily 
disturbed by projections or irregu- 
larities on that surface. 
Methods of Correction 
In view of the structural and | 


} ably offsetting the 


| distribution 


“TRAINED” BY THE BUREAU | 





_ (Continued from Page 2) 
Now we have Major K. W. Schroeder who inas resigned 


Commerce. 


just after being promoted to Assistant Director of Air 
He has accepted the lucrative position of vice 


president in charge of operations with one of the major air 


lines. 
with the whole procedure. 


Seemingly we are not the only ones a bit confused 
Senator Schwartz had this to 


say at recent hearings on our Air Safety bill: 


Senator Schwartz: You 
changes, due to politics and other 


made 


some reference 
harmful influences. 


to 
Has 


frequent 
it been 


your experience that the Government has been outbid for the services 


Mr. Behneke: Yes. 
then go back to the industry. 
Senator Schwartz: Th 
in find one. 

Mr. Behncke: 


we ¢: 
That is right. 
that 


Senator Schwartz: 


an incompetent man stays there, 
| he should remain and we should have the benefit of his experience. 

| The thought that I have in mind is that the 
stall | public should be protected against losing valuable men, either because 


cent | Of valuable career men and they have gone out into private industry? 
J think that 
| from the industry and stay with the Bureau only temporarily and 


is the situation. They come 


re ought to be some remedy for that if 


I think it should not be made so 


but as long as he does his job 


of voluntary retirement or because of being outbid right along. 


Mr. Behncke: 
Senator 


That is right. 
Schwartz: And one 


j eral control is lost. In many cases | desired result is to increase the salaries of th 


Mr. Behneke: That is right. 
Senator Schwartz: 
voluntarily resigns he should be 


Mr. Behncke: 
Senator 


That is right. 
Schwartz: I would 


is the man who is peculiarly 


like t 
personal observation and experience that in governmental bureaus I 
have found two classes of career men going out of thi 
valuable 
activity, and the other is the man who becomes too pestiferous, in the 


of the to bring about the 


* Career men, 


ways 


And another way would be that when a man 
ineligible for privat 
a period of time in the same line of business. 


employment for 


o state that it has been my 


service. 
in his 


One 


and line of 


intelligent 


eyes of private industry, in looking after the interests of the Govern- 


SO 


ment, and is hired out. 
against both those situations. 


I 


It would be superiluous to add any 


facts. They are “sufficient 


think 


unto themselves” 


there should be some protection 


remarks to these 


in an elo- 


quent plea that air safety cannot be achieved under such 


a setup. 


Is it anv wonder th: 


it the pilots are complaining 


when they are unfairly blamed ? 


The 


American 


: citizen, the 
emphasis on wind-tunnel | traveler, must call for a showdown in this merry-go-round 
‘and demand that air safety 


present and potential air 


be taken out of polities and 
| that a definite line of demareation be drawn between the 
|regulatory agency of the government and the industry. 


Such legislation is now before Congress and if passed the 
public can look forward to phenomenal improvement in 


air safety. 


If vou are interested in this vital subject, vou might tell 


your congressman to 
bill, H. R. 4652, and 


investigate 
its companion 


the Crosser-MecCarran 


bill in the Senate, 


S. 1760, and if possible, support its passage. 


DR. GREENE SAYS: 

(Continued from P 4) 
it is possible death was due to ; 
acute heart tragedy. 

In one year thirty five hundred 
doctors died in this country. The 
principle cause of death was stop- 
page of a blood vessel, leading to 
the heart, coronary occlusion. 


n 


One may with profit feel that 
the flight surgeon is doing one a 
service if he insists on a complete 


evaluation of pilot health. 


idvantages of high 
of primary 
to extend its use by suit- 
adverse stalling 
Many methods of 
doing this have been tried and sug- 
gested. The designer who is famil- 
iar with the basic principles of lift 
should havé diffi- 
culty in working out his own meth- 
ods. 


aero-dynamic 
wing taper, it 
portance 


is im- 


characteristics. 


no 


Obviously wing twist (wash- 
out) can be used for this purpose. 
Modification of the airfoil section 
to give higher values of C 1, max 
near the tip has similar effect. 
The stall can be made to occur 
near the fuselage by deliberately 
lowering the Cy, max over that part 
of the wing. (A common method 
of doing this is by sharpening the 
leading edge.) Trailing-edge slots 
increase Cy, max and can therefore 
be used to advantage over the out- 
er part of the wing. In any case, 
the designer’s problem can be sum- 
marized somewhat as follows: 

1. Make the stall occur first near 
the root of the wing and provide 
for adequate lateral control when 
this occurs. 

2. Avoid wing arrangements that 


a 


| stall violently without warning to 


the pilot. 
3. Provide stability against en- 


| tering a spin in case the airplane 
| is accidentally or deliberately fore- 


ed into a complete stall. (In this 
respect high-wing monoplanes 
seem to be easier to manage than 


low-wing. ) 

4. 
vide adequate effective vertical tail 
surface for quick recovery. (For 
very large airplanes the N. A. 
C. A. spinning tunnel offers a 
means for predicting spinning 
characteristics. ) 


If spinning is possible, pro- | 


STARS FIGHT 
FOR EXTRAS 


(Continued from Page 1) 
players while enroute to locations; 
climination of the 20-a-day 
standard for extra players and the 
establishment of a $5.50 minimum 
with a 10 per cent increase for all 
extras earning up to $15 a day; 
an increase from $20 


-) 
De. 


to $33 a 
week for “stand-ins,” or not less 


than $6.50 a day, plus overtime, 
for those on a daily basis. 

“Stand-ins” are minor actors 
who substitute for stars while 
Klieg lights, sound apparatus and 
stage effects are being adjusted. 

Majority Get Meager Salaries 

So much has been written about 
the big salaries of stars that 
general public does not fully real- 
ize that the great majority of Hol- 
lywood film players earn meager 
yearly salaries. 

It was to help the little fellows 
that with quarter-of-a-mil- 
lion-dollar contracts were ready 
“to lay them on the line” and go 
on strike. 

“We were determined to better 
the lot of the poorer-paid actors,” 
said Kenneth Thompson, guild 
secretary. “By the producers’ own 
figures, 33 out of a thousand act- 
ors earn only $19 a month. Most 
of them get only $40 a month. 
Fully 50 per cent make less in 
year than an unskilled laborer.” 

Need Union Protection 

The guild, the secretary ex- 
plained, was formed in 1933 
to give actors “the same pro- 
tection other workers have 
enjoyed through union mem- 
bership for years,” and its 
success has proved that pro- 
fessional people “are no dif- 
ferent from other wage-earn- 
ers in needing strong labor 
organizations to defend their 
interests.” 

Other national 
guild are Robert Montgomery, 
president, and James Cagney, 
Joan Crawford and Chester Mor- 
cis, vice presidents 

‘ (Courtesy ‘‘Labor’’) 
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Dignity of Air Pilots 
Inspires Confidence 





They’re a Fine Breed, Are These Men Who Fly the Sky 
Lines and Canada’s Apathy Toward Aviation 
Has Cost Her Some of the Best 


(Courtesy Winnipeg Free 


Press) 


This is one of a series of articles by Harold Moore, a member of 
the editorial staff of the Free Press, who has written extensively of 


aviation on the editorial page under the pen name of “‘Z. 


"eg 


In view 


of the imminence of the establishment of a trans-Canada air service, 


the Free Press assigned Mr. Moore i ! 
He has completed an 8,000-mile flight, and will 


commercial air lines. 


to span the American continent via 


discuss Canadian aviation problems in the light of United States aerial 


development. 
BY HAROLD MOORE 


In splendid offices I was ushered 
into the august presence of young 
men who are the gods of air trans- 
port, and I saw sagacity sitting in 
with initiative. These young men 
dropped buckets into the depths 
of their wells of administrative 


experience, and refreshed my ige | 


norance. They explained how what 
has been done had been done, and 
they told me what will be done 
this year and next year. I lis- 
tened, and heard the keys turning 
in the locks that have opened the 
doors to civil flying in the United 
States, I mingled with the czars of 
transport of the next few years. 

At airports spotlessly clean, I 
sat up to inviting lunch counters 
or moved dumbly among air trans- 
port pilots. I bowed humbly be- 
fore them, without letting them 
see me do so, for if they had seen 
me doing this, they would have 
kicked me in the gas tank. 

Airline pilots are sticky for dig- 
nity. They hate being slushed 
over as much as finding egg drib- 
ble on their uniforms. They are 
good fellows, but are like bishops 
in their own dioceses. I noticed 
at the airports that they are ad- 
dressed as ‘“‘Mister’? by most per- 
sons who feel they can cheerfully 
cheek the manager. 

I intruded on a pilot once, but 
did not need a_ second lesson. 
Thanks for a_ glorious flight 
seemed called for, but what was a 
joy to me was only a job to him. 
In his confusion hearing what I 
was sputtering as he came out of 
the cockpit, he dropped one of the 
satchels all pilots carry on and off 
their trips, and I felt a fool. 

Yet I owed much to these men. 
I had 
principal airline systems in the 
United States, over a mileage that 
included: Northwest Airlines, 
2,628; United Airlines, 1,255; 
American Airlines, 2,731; Trans- 
continental and Western Air, 873, 
and Eastern Airlines, 406. You 
cannot sit with a man for any of 
those distances and not feel you 
know something about him. 

Admiration felt long ago for air 
transport pilots in Canada could 
not be withheld from these airline 
pilots of the States. The breed is 
the same, only each works differ- 
ently. Mouthy fellows insist on 
telling you that the Canadian pi- 
lot is a better pilot than is the 
American pilot, but these fellows 
are best answered by being left to 
swallow their own slaver. Their 
bombinating irritates good men, 


and none more than the pilots 
themselves. There are very fine 
pilots flying in the States and 


there are very fine pilots in Can- 
ada, but I imagine, most of them 
would only be second-rate pilots if 
suddenly transferred to do the 
fiying the others do. 

Some very good pilots fly- 
ing in the United States are 
not any better pilots than 
they were when flying in Can- 
ada, and probably they still 
would be flying in Canada if 
Canada, perversely, had not 
deprived them of all flying. 
How many former Canadians 
are flying in the United States 
I do not know, and nobody 
there cares. For a good pilot 
is a priceless gift, and the 
United States grabbed most 
of those Canada let go. 


I heard of one or two of these, 


! 


| but many may be among the 16,- 
000 licensed pilots of all kinds 
listed by the bureau of aeronau- 
tics. Canada did not retain one 
who did a prime piece of work for 
Canada. He prepared the most 
accurate report extant on flying 
conditions in the sub-arctic, but 
even then Canada could not use 
him. The States could. He holds 
high rank in air transport as the 
chief inspecting pilot in South 
America for Pan American, but is 
temporarily amusing himself dig- 
ging a hole in the ground in Nova 
Scotia. I imagine Pan American 
wishes Major Eric Logan would 
come out of that hole and get up 
in the air again. 

I met a Canadian who is a sen- 








| 


ior pilot known as the Flying Fire- 


|}man, but you do not mention this 


to him. He spotted fires in prairie 
homes and towns at night several 
times, and by flying in circles 
above the flames awakened the in- 
habitants to their danger. He is 
understood to have sworn to let 
the next blaze burn the town down 
rather than have to listen to an- 
other municipal speech of grati- 
tude. Aviation people in Winni- 
peg will remember Mr. ‘Bill’ 
Slaigh as one of the most active 
operators here some years ago, 
but he had to go where the atmos- 





flown behind them on the | 


phere was less apathetic. 
Comparisons do not enter in 
where pilots flying airliners have 
to be good. They are picked men 
who have undergone discipline 
and passed through the schools. 
They are not merely fliers, but are 
students, as is everybody I met in 
air transport. Those who are not 


do not last, as I was told very 
clearly. 
Airline pilots stand out. 


They are men of character. 
They are 85 hours a month 
in the air, and they have to 
be the kind of men that can 
be relied on during every 
hour, and during every sec- 
ond, of those 85 hours. They 
are the fine men of the new 
body being acclaimed by the 
million and a quarter passen- 
gers they flew last year. They 
do not boast and never show- 
off. Stunting is as abhorrent 
to them as it is to the Senate 
Committee on safety in avia- 
tion, technically advised by 
Colonel Harold E, Hartney, 


also a former Canadian flier. 

In the worst of bad taste I could 
mous air transport pilot in 
United States, 
foolish selection, where so many 
men are good. The man I 
| picked as we drank pots of tea to- 
; gether is the most shyly modest 
man I have met in years. He 
Captain Edwin C. Musick. 

I had heard all about how he 
| was chief pilot on the Caribbean 
|routes before flying the China 
| Clipper over to the Pacific coast, 
| and flying her on the successful 
first air mail flight from Alameda 
to Manila. His picture was in 
every newspaper a little more than 
a year ago, and I imagine he has 
not stopped blushing for that pub- 
licity. He is small, thoughtful, 
modest, and a very great pilot. 
He is so unassuming he listened 
to me give him my views, and he 
bore the pain unflinchingly. At 
the end of an hour or so, he said 


sO 


is 





he had better be going. He had 
to attend a class of instruction. 
No pilot airlines, domestic 01 


land Mr. De Cesaro. 


not resist picking out the most fa- | 
the | 
which must be a} 
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LAGUARDIA SPEAKS FOR PILOTS 


Pilots Must Not Fly More Than 85 Hours Per Month 


e 1) 
view of the fact that the Air 
Transport Association, headed by 
Col. Gorrell, has been extremely 
active in the last few months, at- 
tempting to break down the pilots’ 
wage and working condition stand- 
ards, extended to them by the 
Congress of the United States a 
number of years ago. 

Despite the arguments presented 
by the Air Transport Association 
legislators may take for granted 
that the primary aim of the air 
carriers is to reduce pilots’ wages 
and increase their working hours. 
This is not conducive to healthy 
development and certainly would 
add nothing to public safety. 
Highlights of LaGuardia’s Appeal 

Space will not permit the re- 
print of LaGuardia’s statement in 


its entirety, but we will endeavor 


to give you the highlights: 

Mr. LaGuardia: Why do I urge 
taking the safety matter from the 
Bureau of Air Commerce and 
placing it under the jurisdiction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion? The reason is this: In the 
first place, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has a genera- 
tion of experience. It is a quasi- 
judicial body, and it has been very 
successful in the division of safety 
of that body; and that division of 
safety, gentlemen, came into ex- 
istence because it was urged by 
the men who worked on the trains. 
The railroad companies never 
came here with a delegation and 
got excited and urged the estab- 
lishment of the safety division. It 
was practically forced upon them. 
Why? Because the railroads were 
not taking advantage at that time 
of the improvements in the art in 
connection with the installation of 
safety devices that were then in 
existence. 

WORKERS LEAD FIGHT 
FOR SAFETY 

Senator Davis: I think it was 
the men who led in the fight to 
put safety devices on railroads. 

LaGuardia: All the way 
through. 

Davis: I recall a one-armed 
man about 30 years ago telling us 
that they wanted safety devices, 
and the companies were opposing 


it. 

LaGuardia: I remember as a 
boy out West — and that was a 
long time ago — when the first 


automatic coupling was being used 
in the East. Out West, in the lit- 


tle jerk-water town where I was | 


raised, they did not have any such 
couplings on the railroads. A 
brakeman would get crushed in 
between cars, and we would hear 
about the railroads being negli- 
gent, 


| foreign, thinks he has learned too 


much. 
The names of the pilot and co- 


| pilot printed on the door of the 


cockpit on the 21-passenger Doug- 
las which bore me from San Fran- 


| cisco to Los Angeles, were too far 
|from my 


rear seat to be taken 
down accurately. I put them in my 
notes as those of Mr. Thompson 
I heard them 
next mentioned eight days later in 
the bureau of aeronautics at 
Washington when Mr. Neely told 
me the news had just arrived that 


|the plane had fallen when landing 


at Mills field, San Francisco. The 
names of the crew corresponded 
with those in my notes. I recalled 
the wide sweep they took round 
the hill behind which lies Burbank 
airport, when landing me on that 


flight at high altitudes they flew] 


to Los Angeles. They could not 
have been more careful. 


A citizen of Los Angeles sitting | 


beside me as I read the Call-Bulle- 
tin of Jan. 29 in the rotunda of 
the Roslyn hotel, talked about fly- 
ing. He said something should be 
done about accidents. 


editorial. It deplored the deaths 
caused by automobile accidents. 
In Los Angeles city alone “1,046 
lives were snuffed out through 
carelessness.” These were the 


Dead. Nothing was said about the 
injured. ‘‘Well,” said the citizen, 
“travel by air may be safer.” 


I handed | 
him the paper to read its leading | 


LA GUARDIA MODEST ABOUT 
AVIATION RECORD 


| 

| 

| Senator Truman: I would like! 
ba get your record in aviation on 
|the record. I should appreciate it 
| very highly if you would state it | 
| for the record. Just tell us what | 
| your flying experience was. 
| LaGuardia: I was America’s 
| worst flyer in the whole Air Serv- 
|ice; but accompanied by good luck 
|I was saved to serve my country 
|in the United States Congress. 

Senator Truman: How long 
| were you in the Air Service during | 
|the World War? 
| LaGuardia: I first flew in 1915 | 
|with Bellanca. Someone told me 
| 1 was too short to get into the in- 
|fantry. So I got into the Air 
‘Service. They were not particu- 
lar in those days whom they took 
n. 

Truman: 
termine. 

UNFAIR TO BLAME PILOT 

LaGuardia: We have had too 
many accidents of late, and it is 
just not fair to put the blame on 
the pilots. The pilot is not here 
to tell what happened after the ac- 
cident. It has shown very poor 
sportsmanship on the part of the | 
companies to put the blame on 
these boys. We have the best fly- 
ing personnel in the world. These 
boys who are flying commercial 
planes—gentlemen, there is noth- 
ing to compare with them, as a 
whole, in the whole world. They 
fly day after day. The only way | 
to become a good flyer is to fly. | 
After you are through with your 
theoretical instruction, after you 
are through your student time, af- 
ter you have your pilot’s license. 
it is from that point on that a man 
becomes an experienced flyer. 

They are in perfect physical 
condition. They have to be, be- | 
cause coordination is so necessary. | 
A pilot has to think and act with- 
out a split second of hesitancy, at 
times, to keep his plane going. | 
The mental requirements of the, 
pilot have increased. In the ol/ 
days all he needed to do was to| 
know how to fly and land and han.- | 
| dle his plane. Now he is a navi- | 
|gator. He must know how to/| 
| mavigate and, in addition to that, | 
he must learn blind-flying; and) 
|there is not anything more nerve- 
racking than blind flying. There | 
| is not anything in the world to 
| compare with it. 
| PILOTS SHOULD HAVE NO | 

MENTAL WORRIES 
| So the personnel and the super- 
| vision of the personnel is as per- 
fect as possible for human beings. 
These boys should have no mental 
| worries or mental hazards. They 
ought to feel that when they sit in 
the plane, back of them is the) 
most perfect mechanical protec- 
tion that it is humanly possible to 
provide. 

Now, in regard to H. R. 5234, 
in the Senate S. 2, this would re- 
| peal Section 3590 of the Revised 
|Statutes and acts amendatory 
|thereof, which provides that it 
| shall be a condition, upon the hold- 
jing of any air mail contract, that 
|rates of compensation, working 
| conditions, and relations for all] 
pilots and other employees of th- 
|holders of such contracts, shall 
|conform to the decisions hereto- | 
| fore or hereafter made by the Na- 
| tional Labor Board. 
| Now, gentlemen, that is a pro- 
|vision which fixes the monthly 


| hours for pilots. 
| HISTORY OF PILOTS’ SECTION 
Let me give you the history of 
that. When commercial aviation 
first started, all we had was the 
experience we had gained in the 
war, and there we flew trips in 1 
hour, 2 hours, and, very seldom, 
trips longer than that time. Then 
we had the air mail. We had some 
experience there. Then the hours 
were fixed, I think, to 85 a month. 
When the N. R. A. came, the 
operators applied to the code au- 
thority and attempted to put the 
pilots in the classification of 
skilled labor. There was no justi- 
fication for that. The operators 
should never have even attempted 
to de it. Their conduct in that in- 
stance was unpardonable. We ap- 


That is for us to de- 





| 


peared before the code authority 


'and convinced the authority that 


this was a profession. A pilot in 
charge of a passenger plane, gen- 
tlemen, has more_ responsibility 
than has the captain of an ocean 
iner. The captain of an ocean 
liner has time to think; he has 


| time to take his bearings; he has 


time to make his calculations. His 
craft is sitting in the water. An 
airplane pilot must do all of that, 
and do it instantly. There is no 
comparison. It is a profession. 
We convinced the code author- 
ity of that, and they refused to 
entertain the application; and we 
went to the Labor Board and the 
minimum pay was fixed and, what 
is more, the maximum hours were 
fixed. 
“CHAUFFEURS OF THE AIR” 


Just before this time a gentle. 
man entered into the commercial 
air transport business and made 
the rather quaint announcement 
that he was going to take the ro- 
mance out of aviation and develor 
chauffeurs of the air, and suggest- 
ed paying these boys $150 a 
month and working them 5 days a 
week. That actually happened in 
this country. 

Of course, that was based en- 
tirely on ignorance. The gentle. 
man did not know anything about 
conditions in the air. He had been 
very successful in rotation — he 
knew a great deal about the rota- 
tion of a stock ticker. That was 
his specialty. But he did not know 
anything about the revolutions of 
a propeller. He made a fortune 
out of the stock ticker when al- 
most anyone could have done so, 
in those days. His suggestion was 
to take the romance out of the air 
and make chauffeurs out of these 
boys. That cannot be done. 
MUST NOT FLY PILOTS MORE 

THAN 85 HOURS 

I repeat: We do not know whet 
will happen in the future; but at 
the present time, with the respon- 
sibilities, with the tension on a 
pilot, we simply should not employ 
them more than the maximum 
time of 85 hours a month. Gen. 
tlemen, it cannot be done. 

But if this bill is enacted, re- 
pealing the provision to which | 
referred, I will tell you right now, 
gentlemen, that that is the end of 
aviation in this country. It will 
be ruined, because operators will 
attempt to increase the hours, and 
it will simply be fatal. 

Gentlemen, aviation means much 
to this country. Regardless of 
what the foreign policy of this 
country may be, with a trained 
air personnel—and I repeat, you 
can only train them in the air— 
with availing ourselves of the 
progress and the science of avia- 
tion, we would always have an air 
force that would be very useful in 
the defense of the country. 

These operators are very geod 
friends of mine; I like them. They 
are fine fellows, but I would not 
trust them with complete inspec- 
tion of their equipment any more 
than I would trust the old South- 
ern Pacific Co. in dealing with 
land grants, if we had to do it all 
over again. It is human nature. 
They work a plane and work it 
until something happens. 

“POST MORTEM NEVER 
CURED ANYBODY” 

We surely want to give the full- 
est protection to the traveling 
public, and we want to protect the 
pilots. 
you will please see that nothing 
happens to take out the protection 
to the public which is provided by 
section 13—would do more good 
than 150 investigations of 159 
wrecks. Post mortem has neve! 
cured anybody. There is very lit- 
tle to learn from a post mortem 
of a wrecked airplane. There i: 


nothing that spells finality mere | 


than a wrecked airplane. I have 
seen them. There is very little 
that can be learned from a wreci, 
because everything is in pieces. 
The bill H. R. 4652 is construc- 
tive. It is the progressive thing <° 
do, gentlemen, and it will do mo:t 
for the development of aviation "1 
this country than anything that ho: 
ever beer presented to Congres: 





I think that this bill—if | 
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Things are moving. Hearings on 
viation bills, the McCarran-Lea, 
IcCarran-Crosser, and the Mead 
s, have been concluded. Inciden- 
lly, the Supreme Court decisions 
the Wagner Act and the Rail- 
y Labor Act have excited con- 
lerable interest, especially the 
‘mer, the latter never having 
1 seriously doubted. 
La Guardia Testifies 
Senate hearings on the Mc- 
‘ran bills, S. 2 and S. 1760, 
» wound up with the testimony 
Mayor La Guardia of New York 
made a strong appeal for the 


The 


ctment of the McCarran-Cros- 
air safety law H. R. 4652, 
: OE 

ch places the jurisdiction over 
line safety in the Interstate 
imerce Commission. Both the 


ite and House committees are 

working on the final drafts of 
th bills, and it is confidently ex- 
ted that they will be reported 
of the committees favorably 
th some modifications. 

4 subcommittee of the House 
imittee on Post Office and Post 
ds, under the chairmanship of 
gressman Hildebrandt, recent- 
oncluded hearings on H. R. 
32. This bill amends the present 
* Mail Act so as to clarify some 
the ambiguous provisions, par- 
ilarly with regard to the appar- 
overlapping of authority of the 

Office Department and the 
rstate Commerce Commission. 
ilso, among other things, in- 
ises the route miles on which 
mail may be extended to 35,- 
miles and increases the annual 
zregate of airplane miles for air 
| service to 50,000,000 miles. 
Of course, the Mead bill and the 
‘arran-Lea bill cannot both 
s since the latter repeals the 
Mail Act. 

Opposition 
quite evident that the 
ibers of the Post Office Com- 
are opposed to extending 
jurisdiction of the Interstate 


It is 


tee 


Commerce Commission at this 
which means that the Mc- 
‘ran-Lea bill will not have 


oth sailing when it reaches the 
r. The objection seems to be 
t the bill removes many of the 
traints imposed upon air line 
panies by the Air Mail Act. 
Chief among these are the prohi- 
ons against mergers and con- 
dations, and the engaging by 
lines in activities other than 
nsportation. Where the Air Mail 
prohibits consolidations, the 
[cCarran-Lea bill permits them 
ler the supervision of the Inter- 
te Commerce Commission. The 
'eCarran-Lea bill does not, how- 
r, as contended by some wit- 
ses, take from the Post Office 
Department any of its present 
wers over air-mail schedules. 
Stripped to the essentials, the 
| difference of opinion between 
two house groups centers 
sund the question of who shall 
pose the restraints upon the ac- 
ties of airlines. Should these 
left to the discretion of the 
terstate Commerce Commission, 
should Congress _ specifically 
hibit certain practices? All the 
ther regulatory powers granted to 
I. C. C. under the McCarran- 
1 bill are new and not being 
gulated by any agency of the 
sovernment at the present time. 
Perhaps the happy solution 
uld be to insert some of the 
‘ohibitions now in existing law 
the McCarran-Lea bill thereby 
iting the discretion of the 
C. C. with respect to certain 
itters. As it stands now, there 
storms ahead, which is too bad 
-e the opposing views could be 
‘onciled. 
Crosser Safety Bill 
With all of the controversy so 
ir centering around the economic 
gulation of the industry, there 
has been little open opposition to 
the Crosser safety bill outside of 
> report of the Copeland Com- 
iittee. The Copeland report, as 
pointed out in a previous article, 
recommends what it calls a re- 
organization of the Bureau of Air 
vommerce which amounts to do- 
ing the same thing, in the same 


g Way, by a different name, and by 


| 





LEGISLATION IN WASHINGTON | 


BY EDWARD G. HAMILTON | different personnel, but when it is} Act to ground employees. 


all boiled down the fact remains | 
that air safety is still in politics. | 
More Employees in Bureau of Air 

Commerce Than in I. C. C. 

It is significant that the number 
of Government employees in the | 
Bureau of Air Commerce alone 
(approximately 2,340) more 
than the number employed by the 
entire Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission (approximately 2,208). 

The I. C. C., however, regulates 
railroads, buses, and trucks 
cluding the granting of certificates 
of convenience and necessity, the 
fixing of rates, etc., and the regu- 
lation of safety. It also fixes fair| 
and reasonable rates for air mail. | 
The Bureau of Air Commerce, on} 
the other hand, is concerned solely | 
with promotion and safety in avia- 
tion, a relatively small industry. 

Appropriations for the Air Com- 
merce Bureau passed the House 
sometime ago with an item of 
some $5,000,000 to be used eX- | 
clusively for modernizing and ex- | 
tending the airways; $3,000,000 | 
of this was to be expended during , 
the fiscal year with an authoriza- | 
tion to commit an additional $2,-| 
000,000. The Senate appropria- 
tions committee increased the 
amount for future commitment | 
from $2,000,000 to $6,000,000 | 
making a total of approximately | 
$9,000,000. It also added $400,- | 
000 for research and experimenta- | 
tion by the Bureau. | 

Appropriations Bill 

The amended appropriations bill | 
has passed the Senate and is now | 
in the House. Just how much} 
money will be appropriated and! 
for what is still any man’s guess. 
The Air Line Pilots Association is 
making a number of suggestions 
to the committees considering this 
matter. The pilots, of course, rea- 
lize that money is necessary to 
build up our airways but whatever 
money is appropriated should be 
earmarked and _ procedures laid 
down as to how and when it should 
be expended. On one hand it is 
only common sense to realize that 
the airways are in bad need of 
modernization and improvement 
due principally to the maladminis- 
tration of the Bureau of Air Com-| 
merce during the years just past. | 
However, it is certainly not good 
business to dump millions of dol- 
lars in the lap of the same agency 
which is responsible for the pres- | 
ent deplorable condition because it 
is obviously going to take more 
than the expenditure of money to 
increase air safety. The first | 
thing that Congress should do is 
enact a real air safety law. The 
pilots hope that the Crosser Safety 
Bill, H. R. 4652, will be enacted in | 
time so that the I. C. C. will have | 
some supervision over the manner 
in which this year’s appropriation 
is spent. 

From observations of the past, 
we are dubious as to the ability of 
the Department of Commerce to 
spend such large amounts intelli-| 
gently and efficiently. In order to 
do a good job the Bureau must 
rise above its political entangle- 
ments. Can it do this? The pilots 
think not. 

Wagner Act 

The Supreme Court decision on 
the Railway Labor Act was just 
what was expected but the 5-4 de-| 
cision on the Wagner Act has all 
the “I-told-you-so” boys running| 
for cover. Frankly, we were among | 
those who were dubious of what | 
the Court would do to the Wagner | 
Act, even though we believed in its | 
principles. It was, however, a close | 
decision and will become a land- | 
mark in the interpretation of the 
commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion. It is a great tribute to the 
faith and perseverence of Senator 
Wagner who, a former judge him- 
self, evidently knows quite a good 
deal about constitutional law. 

Insamuch as these decisions may 
have an important bearing on the 
application of future safety laws, 
particularly with regard to neces- 
sary control of non-scheduled and 
intrastate operation, it may be 
well to review some of the high- 
lights. These decisions will also be 
helpful in pointing the way to the 
application of the Railway Labor 
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; and shipped their finished products | 


Intrastate and Interstate 

In matters of this kind, the 
average person is too prone to ra- 
tionalize by applying specific rules 
to complex situations. It is very 
easy, and saves thinking, to gen- 
eralize by stating categorically 
that manufacturing and mining are 
exclusively intrastate operations 
and there end the matter. Usually 
this is true, but Mr. Chief Justice 
Hughes, in the Wagner Act cases, 
very clearly shows that there is no 
hard and fast general rule. Most 
of us look upon interstate com- 
merce as transportation across 
State lines when, as a matter of 
fact, Federal control reaches the 
carriers through the goods they 
are transporting. As Mr. Chief 
Justice Hughes succinctly puts it— 

“It is said that this exercise of 
Federal power has relation to the | 
maintenance of adequate instru- 
mentalities of interstate com- 
merce. But the agency is not su- 
perior to the commerce which uses 
it. The protective power extends 
to the former because it exists as 
to the latter.” 

The minority opinion delivered 
by Mr. Justice McReynolds holds 
as to manufacturing that— 

“In such business, there is not 
one but two distinct movements or 
streams in interstate transporta- 
tion. The first brings in raw ma- 
terial and there ends. Then follows 
manufacture, a separate and local 
activity. Upon completion of this, 
and not before, the second distinct 
movement or stream in interstate 
commerce begins and the products 
go to other states.” 

Majority View 

The majority view, however, is 
that— 

“The Congressional authority to 
protect interstate commerce from 
burdens and obstructions is not 
limited to transactions which can 
be deemed to be an essential part 
of a ‘flow’ of interstate or foreign 
commerce. Burdens and obstruc- 
tions may be due to injurious ac- | 
tion springing from other sources. 
The fundamental principle is that 
the power to regulate commerce is 
the power to enact ‘all appropriate 
legislation’ for ‘its protection and | 





advancement’; to adopt measures | 
‘to promote its growth and insure 
its safety’; ‘to foster, protect, con- | 
trol, and restrain’. That power is | 
plenary and may be 


exerted to} 


protect interstate commerce ‘no 
matter what the source of the| 
dangers which threaten it’. Al-| 


though activities may be intrastate | 
in character when separately con- | 
sidered if they have such a close | 
and substantial relation to inter- | 
state commerce that their control | 
is essential or appropriate to pro- | 
tect that commerce from burdens | 
and obstructions, Congress cannot | 
be denied the power to exercise | 
that control.” 

In the Wagner Act cases, it was | 
shown that while the companies in- | 
volved were actually engaged in| 
manufacture they imported their| 


. | 
raw materials from other states | 


in interstate commerce. Hence, it | 
was held that a labor dispute at | 
any one of these factories would | 
cause an interruption to, or be-| 


| come a burden upon, the flow of | 


interstate commerce, which 
brought them within the purview | 
of the Federal power to regulate. | 
It can no longer be stated cate- 


gorically that manufacturing is 

wholly intrastate. | 
Upholds Unions 

Incidentally, the Court, in its 


opinion, gave one of the best sales 
arguments for unions that we have 
ever read. In speaking of the right 
of employees to self-organization 
and the selection of representatives 
of their own choosing for collec- 
tive bargaining, etc. they said: 
“That is a fundamental right. 
Employees have as clear a right 
to organize and select their repre-| 
sentatives for lawful purposes as! 
the respondent to organize its | 
business and select its own officers | 
and agents. Discrimination and 
coercion to prevent the free exer- 
cise of the right of employees to} 
self-organization and representa-| 
tion is a proper subject for con-' 
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of Airport Tracks 


Officials of the Chicago and 
Western Indiana Railroad are con- 
sidering plans to EXPEDITE re- 
moval of their tracks which bisect 
the Municipal Airport of Chicago. 
Rather a nice word, “expedite”, 
after three years of meetings, con- 


siderations, plans; everything in 
fact but expedition. Expedite | 
should mean (quoting Webster) 


“to hasten, quicken, execute, carry 
through with dispatch.” 

One of the factors prohibiting 
expedition seems to be the valua- 
tion on the road’s present property 
and the cost of track removal. The 
railroad fixed the cost at $889,537, 
while city engineers estimated | 
$500,000. Now, however, Alder- 
man Hartnett announces that his| 





demnation 
tive 


by 
authority. 


competent 
Long 


legisla- 
ago we 


stated the reason for labor organ- | 


izations. WE SAID THAT THEY 
WERE ORGANIZED OUT OF 
THE NECESSITIES OF THE 


SITUATION; THAT A SINGLE 
EMPLOYEE WAS HELPLESS IN 
DEALING WITH AN EMPLOY- 
ER; THAT HE WAS DEPEND- 
ENT ORDINARILY ON HIS 
DAILY WAGE FOR THE MAIN- 


TENANCE OF HIMSELF AND 
FAMILY; THAT IF THE EM- 
|} PLOYER REFUSED TO PAY 
HIM THE WAGES THAT HE 


THOUGHT FAIR, HE WAS NEV- 
ERTHELESS UNABLE TO 
LEAVE THE EMPLOY AND RE- 
SIST ARBITRARY AND UNFAIR 
TREATMENT; THAT UNION 
WAS ESSENTIAL TO GIVE OUR 
AMERICAN WORKERS OPPOR- 
TUNITY TO DEAL ON AN 
WITH THEIR EM- 
PLOYER.”’ 

And, believe it or not, we find 
in one of the Wagner decisions a 
rule of construction which sup- 
ports our argument in regard to 
the 85-hour flight limitation of the 
Labor Board decision. It may be 
that the Air Transport 
not being content 
with the opinion handed down by 
Solicitor Crowley of the Post Of- 
fice Department in the Northwest 


case has circulated in various 
| quarters a citation from a Su- 
|preme Court ruling tending to 


show that because of the apparent 
conflict between Sec. 12 and Sec. 


113 of the Air Mail Act, the Secre- 


tary of Commerce had the exclu- 


sive authority to fix pilots’ hours. | 


Their citation states: 

“When there in the same 
statute a particular enactment 
and also a general one which in 
its most comprehensive sense 
would include what is embraced in 
the former, the particular enact- 
ment must be operative.” 

This 


is 


statement found its way 


into the Copeland report and we} 
drew attention to it in the last is- | 


sue of the AIR LINE PILOT say- 
ing that it did not fit the facts in 
the case. In one of the Wagner 
cases, the Supreme Court says: 

“The cardinal principle of stat 
utory construction is to save and 
not to destroy.” 

Solicitor Crowley applied this 
first rule of construction in ren- 
dering his opinion in the North- 
west case as follows: 

“Of course, in construing an 
act of Congress where one section 
after the other is apparently in 
conflict, it is the duty of whoever 
has to pass on them to reconcile 
the provisions of the two sections, 
and it is our duty to reconcile 
them if we can by any reasonable 
or logical way and to give effect 
to the intention of Congress as 
set out in both of these sections if 
that can possibly be done.” 

The evidence in the Northwest 
case showed that a proper con- 


' struction was not only possible but 


was being placed upon the statute 
by a majority of the airlines. In 
fact, there never was any serious 
conflict between Secs. 12 and 13 
of the Air Mail Act. Former Di- 
rector Vidal went out of his way 
to state that the Bureau regula- 
tion of pilot hours was solely in 
the interest of safety and lsad 
nothing whatever to do with labor 
or personnel problems. 


committee has instructed the Bank- 
ers’ Trust Company of New York, 
trustee for Western Indiana mort- 
gage bondholders, to appoint two 
appraisers. Public Works Commis- 
sioner Oscar E. Hewitt will have 
another appraisal made for com- 
parison with the trust company 
figures. Then a price will be agreed 
upon, expeditiously, we hope. 

Alderman Roger Kiley, airport 
subcommittee chairman, said trust 
company appraisers should report 
within thirty days and work would 
probably be underway by mid-July. 

Meanwhile we have meetings, 
considerations, appraisals, and the 
Chicago and Western Indiana Rail- 
road tracks still bisecting Chi 
cago’s Municipal Airport. 


Pilots Recommend Repeal of 


Section 12 
Nevertheless, at the hearing on 
H. R. 4732 the Air Line Pilots 
Association, in order to clear up 


this point once and for all, ree- 
ommended to the Mead Committee 
that Sec. 12 of the Air Mail Act 
be repealed and that See. 13 
clarified by specifically mentioning 
flying hours. Sections 12 and 13 
of the Air Mail Act as they are 
today read as follows: 

“Sec. 12. The Secretary of 
Commerce is authorized and di- 
rected to prescribe the maximum 
flying hours of pilots on air-mail 
lines, and safe operation methods 
on such lines, and is further au- 
thorized to approve agreements 
between air mail operating com- 
panies and their pilots and 
chanies for retirement benefits to 
such pilots and mechanies. The 
Secretary of Commerce is author- 
ized to prescribe all necessary 
regulations to carry out the pro- 
visions of this section and section 
11 of this Act.” 

“Sec. 13. It shall be a condi- 
tion upon the holding of any air- 


\ 
be 


me- 


mail contract that the rate of 
compensation and the working 
conditions and relations for all 


pilots and other employees of the 
holder of such contract shall con- 
form to decisions heretofore 


or 
hereafter made by the National 
Labor Board, or its successor in 


authority, notwithstanding any 
limitation as to the period of its 
effectiveness included in any such 
decision heretofore rendered. This 
section shall not be construed as 
restricting the right of any such 
employees by collective bargaining 
to obtain higher rates of compen- 
| sation or more favorable working 
conditions and relations.” 


Proposed Amendment 

The amended Sec. 13 if adopted 
will read as follows: 

“Sec. 13. It shall be a condi- 
| tion upon the holding of any air- 
mail contract that the rate of 
compensation, maximum flying 
| hours, and other working condi- 
|tions and relations for all air pi- 
!lots and other employees of the 
holder of such contract shall con- 
form to decisions heretofore or 
hereafter made by the National 
Labor Board, or its successor in 
authority, notwithstanding any 
j limitation as to the period of its 
effectiveness included in any such 
decision heretofore rendered. This 
section shall not be construed as 
restricting the right of any such 
employees by collective bargaining 
to obtain higher rates of compen- 
sation or more favorable working 
| conditions and relations.” 

If this amendment is adopted, 
the Secretary of Commerce will 
still have authority under the Air 
Commerce Act to fix the maximum 
hours for pilots in the interest of 
safety but such a limitation will be 
inoperative unless it be less than 
the 85 hours named in the Labor 
Board decision. In other words, 
it will make no change in existing 
law but it may save future litiga- 
tion on this question. As to that 
part of section 12 dealing with re- 
tirement benefits, that authority 
should never have been granted 
the Secretary of Commerce in the 
first place. Certainly it is not 
needed now that the pilots come 
under the Railway Labor Act. 
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(Continued from Page 3) 
fect as Mary Heaton Vorse’s coun 
sel to authors, as mentioned by 
Sinclair Lewis. “The art of writ- 





ing,” she said, “is the art of ap-| 
plying the seat of the pants to the 


seat of the chair.” 

So that is how Swanee happened 
to take to writing! For years he 
made a study of flying. Just an- 
other case of being a little behind 
in your studies. 


Excuse the interruption, please, | 


but Wanda Fishtail wants to know 


how it is that people can expect a| 


girl to know the difference be- 
tween right and wrong, when they 
know perfectly well that she does- 
n’t know right from left. 


Report on Simons Radio Compass 


A couple of months ago I prom-| 


ised you that when I had a chance 


to test the Simons Radio Compass | 


I would make a report to you. Jim 
Flynn (no relation to Mickey), 
who is our chief of communica- 
tions, called me a few days ago 
saying that the compass was ready. 
I assembled my camping outfit and 
went out. Mr. Simons himself, 
being married and not afraid to 
die, went with me. 

The Simons Compass has two 





| Do you think that it was merely 


happenchance that for the first 


time in the history of transport 
aviation there has been a concert- 
ed public attack upon air line pi- 


lots? I suppose you think it was 
a watermelon, huh? Well, I have 
a hunch that in a few months we 
will find out what it really was. 
Boake Carter, Dorothy Thomp- 
son, Seat Swanee, editors all over 
the country, every one of them 
|with conservative republican con- 
nections, another odd coincidence, 
saying things that a child could 


Now, these people write 


dio for money. 


litical influence is gone. 


tain interests, as the record will 
show. 





SHERIDAN WRITES HM FA 





see did not make sense, sniping at | includes all the 
the air line pilots from ambush.! dominions over the seas. 


| 


In our fight to protect the} year. - 
people, the national economy, the|and if they want to sue Poola, let! States Supreme Court validated 
national defense and our own com-|’em go ahead. 
panies whose success means our! Poola, whom I got some years ago| (Wagner) Act. Now, for the first 


RIEY 


the United States and the New 
York police department 
have gotten along without George 
Ill. The suburb of Ireland called 
Great Britain may soon find out 


that they could not have gotten 
along without Mussolini. A good 
kick in the pants is an excellent 
stimulus to progress. 

Our press missed it, but you 


doubtless inspected the agreements 
involving Pan American, and not- 
ed that George VI has ordered 
that all British first class mail go 
by air, by the Lord Harry. That 
possessions and 
British 


for | first class mail goes by air; Amer- 
money, and they talk over the ra-|ican first class mail goes second 


class. Are you and I going to let 


It is quite clear that if the great;a mere English King put one over 
American public can be turned/on an Irish Postmaster General? 
against the air line pilots, our po- | Just roll up your sleeves, Jim, and 
We don’t | chuck the sacks at me. 
swing enough votes of our own to | 
elect the president of the Last’ Irish, 
Man’s Club. The public up to now| 
has been solidly behind the pilots, | 
much to the discomfiture of cer-| thing to occupy his spare time, we 


Yours for the duration of the 
—Hy. 
According to Poola - 
Now, having given Jim some- 
go on to the neatest trick of the 
Poola gives me this dope, 


According to this 


couldn’t | 


' SUPREME COURT 
Validates 
WAGNER ACT 


National Labor Relations 
Board Pushed Into 
Significance 








| In Washington’s little Denrike 
|Building (which paradoxically 
|houses the Federal 
|Ine., whose business, according to 
| recent evidence, is furnishing em- 
| ployers with arms and tear gas for 
|use against striking workers) the 
| National 
since October, 1985, has been at- 
tempting to convince industrial 
America that there is a reasonable, 
intelligent way to solve employee- 
employer controversies. While 
headlines shrieked of sit-downs, it 
labored on inconspicuously, en- 
deavoring to buck legal uncertain- 
ties'and injunctions which render- 
ed it almost impotent. 

Two weeks ago this Board found 
|itself suddenly pushed into world- 
| wide significance when the United 





|the National Labor Relations 


fixed loops set at an angle one to | success, we have always won. We! in, or rather, underneath a bit of | time, every newspaper-reading citi- 
the other. The dial of the instru-| will continue to win, but we won’t| the flow from a voleano in Guate-| Zen knows that an employer en- 
ment has two intersecting hands. | py sitting on Mr. Taylor’s instru-|mala, American Airlines slipped 


One loop works one hand, the 
other loop the other hand. Thus 


the compass measures the ratio of | forgets. 
strength of signal between the' 


two loops, which depends upon the 


to the sending station. While 
changes of signal strength at the 
station affects the needle hands 
the same as in other compasses, 
they do not influence the ratio, so 
that the intersection of the hands 
does not fluctuate right and left. 


I turned on the compass, noted | 


that the hands intersected on a 
line to the right marked 30 de- 
grees. I changed the gyro head- 
ing 30 to the left, then kept the 
intersection on the zero line. On 
the conventional radio compass, 


} ment. 


|remember, the Elephant 


Selling the Ownership 


We have always won, but|through the enemy’s lines and/| 
never | stole all the beans, commonly 


called ammunition. And this is 
the way that it happened, if you 


. ‘ . If there is in some quarters—|can believe Poola. 
bearing of the ship with reference | you are referred to the record—| 


the river. 
paying them for that. 


es, and enlarge the tanks. 





drops a ship into the water, we| regu 
can get propeller brakes, dynamic} do it, with approaches as free of 
dampers and beef up the crank-| obstructions as the leg of a school- 


The good Burghers of Teter- 


}a disposition, a military policy of} boro, finding that Vincent Bendix | i 
discrediting the pilots, those peo-| had bought up the air field there, | his employees may appeal to the 
ple are selling the ownership down | and having not enough grandsons| Board which will render a decision. 
The owners are not | to name Vincent in order to qual- 
\ify for the manna, 

If precipitation static combined | whole blooming place Bendix. 
with short gas puts some airliners| Bendix, having been conditione 
up against the mountains, we can|by a flight with me one time, de- 
get shielded loops, radio compass-| cided that he would have a field 
If a|with such long runways that the 
crankcase or propeller fails andj pilots could land while reading the 


named the 
Mr. 
d 


lations as to how he should 


the hand goes right and left and} cases. If the airspeed goes out on|marm, and, for my especial bene- 
you don’t know how many degrees | an iced ship, we can duplicate the lfit, no doubt, with all the latest 


it means, because the more sensi- | pitot tubes and heat them better.jaids, including a landing beam. 
tive you have the volume the more | If our veteran pilots are no good, 


the 
weaving course especially when 
close in. On the Simons there is 
none of this. You go as straight 
as the bore of a rifle. 

Having fixed loops, it is not so 
good for pin-pointing position on 
off course beams or stations, es- 


fluctuation, resulting in a| 


and the culling process in the past 
has been greater than it can ever 
be again, then there is 
that the flying public can do about 


it except refuse to take the air-| 


liners, and they know it. 
Where does that leave the own- 
ers? If the air line business is 





pecially if they are nearly broad- 
side — you’d have to swing the| 
ship around. The findings are| 
that it is just as good as the seat! 
of the pants for some purposes. | 

It may be beginner’s luck, but! 
I have a thought. Being wholly 
unused to having such a thing 
about, I hope you will bear with | 
me while I handle it like a puppy 
does a strange object, that is, sur- 
round it first before I close in. 

All right, you have two guesses 
as to what is the most tender or- 
gan possessed by man. Nope, one 
more. That’s right, it’s the pock- 
etbook. Please keep that in mind 
until a bit later. 

It Isn’t Always Watermelon 

A little boy made a great intel- 
lectual discovery, an ideogram 
which will do us a lot of good just 
now. He made it on the day that 
he was trying to get forty-five 
pounds of watermelon into thirty- 
five pounds of boy, something like 
stuffing a DC3 into Newark. His 
mother told him, with no little 
emotion and some demonstration 
with the hands, that if he ate one 
more’ slice he would swell up and 
burst. Cursory inspection of his 
private commissary department 
convinced him that for once his 
mother was not lying, for the 
swelling was already visible. 

That afternoon a neighbor wom- 
an called for the first time in 
months, and to the boy’s eyes she 
had changed in a most alarming 
fashion. The lad took one look 
and said, “Oh, oh! I:know what 
you’ve been doin’.” The intellec- 
tual discovery is that for every- 
thing out of the ordinary there is 
a cause. We may guess the wrong 
one, but there is a cause, just the 


scuttled like the German ships at 
Scapa Flow, in the dead of the 
night by its own officers, how does 
that help the government that is 
interested in national defense? 
What does it do for the national 
economy, which, in the history of 
business in this country has al- 
ways been boosted to a higher 
level by a new and faster means 
of transportation? 

The history of transportation 
management shows that all too of- 
ten they have squandered a dollar 
to save acent. Take the railroads 
as an example; read how they 
were forced by congressional law 
to adopt the economical sixteen 
hour measure, read about how the 
automatic coupler, the air brake, 
the block signal, the steel car 
came about. 

Together We Stand 

The air line pilots stand in di- 
rect line with the ownership which 
appointed and pays the manage- 
ments. When anyone snipes at 
the pilots, they are taking a shot 
at the owners. Don’t forget it and 
don’t let the owners fail to know 
it. 

And, as we go along, let us 
conduct ourselves at all times 
that we appear in the eyes of all 
the people as a class of men of 
the highest character and ability. 
We are not egotists and we hate 
to parade, but we are on parade 
just the same, especially now. Let 
us all act so that the people will 
trust their lives to our keeping 
with the utmost confidence as a 
matter of course. 

Open Letter to Jim Farley: 
My Dear Jim: 

As a couple of good Irishmen, 

are we going to let the British get 


all 
so 





same. 


away with this? As you know, 


|This will, of course, provide the 
| only field in the east which is safe 


nothing | 


| ever 


for the four-motored Grand Hotels 
which we will soon wander around 
in. When business picks up to the 
point where the airlines can keep 
the wolves away from the foxes, 
the congestion around Newark is 
going to be worse than in the bou- 
doir of a new woman in a mining 
camp. In fact last summer when- 
we had that underslung 


| weather I felt like a safe cracker 





in the Grand Central Station. 
Don’t you recall when the Tower 
would radio us when we were on 
beat, that is, up and down the 
beam, and tell us to please lift the 
left wing a mite and let three 
United land? 

And did you forget that stack? 
Dear, dear. Well, I talked to the 
Vice President of the American 
Cyanimid outfit that owns it, and 
he not only said that he wasn’t 
going to take it down, but practi- 
cally dared us to knock it over. 
He said that it is insured. 

So what? I have always yearned 
to have an answer, besides may- 
hem, for that question. So Amer- 
ican Airlines made an exclusive 
contract for the right to use that 
field for transport operations. 

And Poola further deposes and 
says that American is now about 
to fit out a Douglas with blind 
landing receivers for practicing in 
the meantime. There goes my fu- 
ture; what a past I would have 
had! 

You know I have been to night 
clubs, and whenever I see a man 
hanging onto a saxophone it al- 
ways, somehow, reminds me of a 
calf refueling. Except that the 
calf makes the noise before, while 
the man makes the noise during. 
Oh, didn’t I tell you? Ed Coates 
gets himself one of those things 
that goes baw-w-w-w. For the so- 
cial advantages, probably. May- 
be it improves the touch. 

A Thousand Times NO! 

It grieves me to report that 
Sarah is miffed at Wanda Fishtail, 
or at least so I judged by what she 


| gaged in interstate commerce must 
bargain EXCLUSIVELY with the 
| union chosen by a majority of his 
|}employees (in case of dispute the 
| Board will hold an election) ; that 
| he must allow his employees to or- 
| ganize without hindrance; and that 
lif he balks at any of these terms 


| Members of Board 

| With great satisfaction labor re- 
iviewed the records of the three 
men, who will repeatedly decide 
its fate. 

Joseph Warren Madden, chair- 
man, has been law professor at 
| eight different universities; has 
served on an NRA regional labor 
board, a special committee to ar- 
bitrate a streetcar strike, a Gov- 
ernor’s commission on special po- 
licing in industry, a federation of 
social agencies, and a housing as- 
sociation. 

Donald Wakefield Smith, once a 
Philadelphia lawyer who specializ- 
ed in labor and immigration cases, 
is the son of a steel worker; work- 
ed in the mills to earn his way 
through high school. 

Edwin Seymour Smith (no kin 
to Donald Wakefield) is former 
employment manager of Boston’s 
famed Filene Department Store 
and personal assistant to Board 
Chairman Abraham Lincoln Filene. 
Was appointed in 1931 as Massa- 
chusetts’ Commissioner of Labor 
and Industries; then joined old 
NRA Labor Board. 


Wagner 
The writer of the National La- 





bor Relations Act is Senator Rob- 
|ert F. Wagner, recently selected 
|by capitol newspapermen as the 
“most popular, most hardworking, 
and most helpful of the Senators.” 
The Senator is quoted as saying: 
“My father was a laborer and my 
mother was a working woman. As 
a boy I sold newspapers and 
hewked candy in the park. I lived 
among people in tenements.” 

His legislative battles have been 
fought to erase what he calls “the 
haunting fear of insecurity that 
hangs over the worker.” 


said. She said that Wanda is so 
dumb that if she was an artist’s 
model she would pull a sit-down 
strike. But Wanda always looks 
on the bright side of things. She 
said that the City of Newark is 
sure looking out for the girls, and 
reminded me of those green cans 
that dot the business streets, bear- 
ing the motto: REFUSE. 
Doggone, there are so many 
new faces around the diggings 
that I feel like a salesman who has 
just come home. Next month I 
will get my tails (shadow detec- 
tives, where’s your manners?) to 
make a report and give you the 
dope on them. One is a Chinaman 
by the name of O’Hara. There 
ought to be something in that. 














Laboratories, | 


Labor Relations Board, | 


MERRILL 
(Continued from Page 1) 
|low who quietly plans things 
| quietly carries them to successfy 
conclusions. 
| D. O. C. Created Mental Hazar4 


| Several days before he starte; 
|he remarked that he wasn’t wor. 
|ried about twice spanning the A; 
llantic but he was worried aboy 
|the unfair accident report which 
had just been published by th 
Bureau of Air Commerce. The 
|issuing of this report by the Bp. 
reau only days before Merrill wa: 
to start on his history-making 
| flight showed an extreme lack of 
consideration and set up a mental 
hazard in the mind of this grea} 
pilot before he took off, just as the 
Bureau’s improper regulation of 
American air transportation has 
set up a mental hazard in the mind 
of every air line pilot. 

Again, the Easy Out, “Pilot Error” 

Last December, while piloting g 
transport plane over central Penn. 
sylvania in a heavy fog, Merrill 
was drifted off his course when his 
aids failed and was forced to make 
a blind landing. Only his skillfy 
handling of the ship averted 
crash. Merrill, his copilot and two 
passengers were slightly injured 
Now the big-hearted Bureau of Aj 
Commerce has again got out the ol 
| Ouija Board and balanced it on 
| the knees of all the D. 0. C. “Ouija. 
;ers.” They again obtained that 
| good old mediumistie message “pi. 
lot error.” Isn’t it strange that 
the Ouija Board never writes “in. 
adequate, obsolete, failing, multi- 
ple course, swinging beams” as the 
cause of accidents? 

How magnanimous of the Bv- 
reau to call it “pilot error’ when 
at the same time it admits that 
Pilot Merrill was lost because of: 


(1) 








Improper dispatching in 
clearing the Merrill flight 
into predicted bad weath- 
er, “particularly when the 
area cleared through did 
not permit a safe return.” 


Static conditions which 
rendered the Air Con- 
merce Bureau’s radio 


beam signals unintelligi- 
ble. 


(2) 


No Appeal 


And so another case is decided 
against the evidence. How about 
an appeal against the unfair de- 
cisions of the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce, which is the procedure in 
any court of law? Oh no, the 
Bureau’s decision is final; there is 
no appeal. Or is there? Maybe 
the public will rise up and demand 
that Dick Merrill be given a 
square deal. Maybe the public 
will demand that the “mental haz- 
ard” boys in Washington cease 
their dangerous work. 

It is high time that the Amer- 
ican citizen listens to the Dick 
Merrills and others who actually 
do the flying, rather than to the 
swivel-chair kiwis who, unfortv- 
nately, have had such a firm grip 
on the control of American avia- 
tion for many years. Other coun- 
tries would be quick to recognize 
an achievement such as Merrill's. 
Surely our country should stop 
hampering the piloting profession 
with improper regulations and 
needless red tape and pay more 
attention to the opinions of the 
men behind the controls who ac- 
tually know what the present 
needs of American aviation are. 

Pilots Sponsor Air Safety Act 


It is significant that the pilots, 
who have carried American ait 
transportation to its high place, 
are at the present time asking for 
a real air safety law which will 
transfer safety regulation from 
the Bureau of Air Commerce to 
the non-political Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

This legislation is now before 
Congress and we urge that all real 
friends of American aviation in- 
vestigate the McCarran-Crosser 
air safety bill (S. 1760) and sup- 
port its passage. 










Due to lack of space it was im- 
possible to include Copeland air 
safety testimony in this issue. It 
will appear in June AIR. LINE 
PILOT. : 
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